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FOREWORD 


T HIS BULLETIN, the fourth in an annual series, pre- 
sents a brief description of research projects that have 
been initiated with support from the Cooperative Research 
Program of the U.S. Office of Education. Most of the proj- 
ects were contracted in fiscal year 1960. However, descrip- 
tions of projects which were recommended for support in 
May 1960 but which were not contracted until fiscal year 
1961 are incorporated to eliminate unnecessary delays in the 
reporting of current' research. Each description presents a 
statement of the problem, the major objectives, and the pro- 
cedures to be followed. The name and title of the investiga- 
tor, the name of the contracting institution, the project num- 
ber, the duration of the project, and the starting and com- 
pletion dates are included. 

Except for the descriptions, the Program has little infor- 
mation available on each study during the course pf the 
research. In some instances, the investigators may be able 
to provide information to interested persons. When studies 
are completed, the results are made available as described 
in the introduction to this report 


John G. Lobbnz, Acting Assistant 
Commissioner for Research 

David L. Clark, Director 
Cooperative Research Branch 
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INTRODUCTION 


F ISCAL YEAR 1960 (July 1, 1959-June 30, I960) marks the 
fourth year of operation for the Cooperative Research Program. 
The Program was initiated under Public Law 531, which was enacted 
in 1954 by the 83d Congress. The law authorizes the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education “. . . to enter into contracts or jointly financed 
cooperative arrangements with universities and colleges and State 
educational agencies for the conduct of research, surveys, and demon- 
strations in the 6eld of education.” 

To carry out the intent of the law, the Cooperative Research Pro-' 
gram entertains applications for the support of research projects 
related to education. More than 1,200 1 such applications have been 
submitted since the beginning of the Program ; 372 1 of them have 
been recommended for support by an advisory committee and ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education. From the tabulation 
below, in which the number of proposals reviewed by the Research 
Advisory Committee and the number and the percent approved are 


Fiscal year 

Number of 

propose 

reviewed 

Propose* approved 

Number 

Percent 

1057 

316 

108 

34 

1958 

173 

50 

29 

1959 

279 

86 

31 

I960.... 

321 

82 

26 

Total. 

1,089 

326 

30 

/ 





1 These Bnmbtn differ from the totals ta the chart because they include proposal* 
submitted in flecal year 19*1. 
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listed by fiscal year, it is clear that the number of proposals submitted 
has shown a gradual increase each year and the percentage approved 
has remained about the same from year to year. 

Congress has appropriated over $12 million to support the projects. 
These appropriations are presented by fiscal year in the following 
tabulation. 

Appropriation* 

( million » o/ dollar*) 

1.1 


2.7 

3.2 

3.4 


Total ______ 126 

Including the funds needed to complete the approved projects in 
subsequent years, the Federal investment exceeds $16 million. The 

t XpenditUre *** pro i ect has approximately 
MO/MK), although the cost of individual projects ranges from less than 
$1,000 to over $1 million. An additional sum of over $9 million has 
been contributed by the colleges, universities, and State education 
departments for this research. 

The 372 projects approved to date are located at 104 colleges and 
universities and 16 State educational agencies in 44 States, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, and Puerto Rico. The Program has supported 
projects dealing with a wide range of problems at all levels of educa- 
tion and has encouraged the participation of a number of disciplines. 
In addition to education, psychology, sociology, anthropology, politi- 
cal science, economics, history, statistics, and other fields are 
represented. 

Of the 321 applications for the support of research projects sub- 
mitted to the Cooperative Research Program in fiscal year 1960, 82 
were recommended for approval by the Research Advisory Commit- 
tee at meetings in November, February, and May. Although $3.2 
million was available for fiscal year 1960, about $1.8 million of this 
amount was needed to continue studies begun in previous years; the 
remaining $1.4 million was used to initiate new research. 

In order to obtain the advice and recommendations of educational 
research specialists before entering into a contract for research, the 
Commissioner of Education has established the Research Advisory 
Committee to evaluate the proposals submitted to the Program. The 
committee is composed of nine outstanding educators and researchers 


Fiscal pear 

1957 

1953 

1959 

1960 

1961 
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who are not on the staff of the Office of Education. Committee mem- 
bers are chosen from a number of disciplines and types of educational 
organizations in order that they might contribute their specialized 
knowledge to the discussion of the proposals. Each member is asked j 
to serve for a 3-year term ; the terms are staggered so t^iat three mem- 
bers leave and three new members join the committee dach year. The 
present 2 members are : 

Warren Findley, assistant superintendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia 

John H. Fischer, dean, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Brio F. Gardner, professor of education, Syracuse University 

Everett C. Hughes, professor of sociology, University of Chicago 

David E. Krathwohl, professor and research coordinator, Michigan 8tate 
University. 

Harrt Levin, professor of psychology, Cornell University 

Henry J. Otto, graduate professor of elementary administration, University 
of Texas 

Dewey B. Stuit, dean, College of Liberal Arts, State University of Iowa 

Lloyd Troup, associate secretary, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, National Education Association 

Each committee member reviews the proposals submitted to the 
Program on the basis of a number of criteria under the following four 
headings : 

1. The significance of the problem for education. 

2. The adequacy of the research design. 

8. The personnel and facilities available to conduct the research. 

4. The economic efficiency of the project (whether the probable results seem 
to Justify the cost) . 

The committee members independently rate the proposals and then 
discuss them as a committee before deciding which proposals to 
recommend to the Commissioner for support. After proposals are 
approved by the Commissioner, the Cooperative Research Program 
staff members negotiate contracts with the appropriate college, uni- 
versity, or State education department. 

The dissemination of the findings of research supported by the Pro- 
gram is carried out in a number of ways. A summary of each final 
report of a completed cooperative research project is available' free of 
charge from the Cooperative Research Program. 

The Office of Education publishes monographs based upon research 
supported by the Program. These monographs either describe the 
pnding H and implications of single studies or integrate the results of 
two or more projects in the same problem area. Single copies of the 

* Brie Gardner, Da rid Krathwohl, and Lloyd Tramp Joined the Committee to fiscal year 
1M1. They replaced rtnU Bngleman, Chester Harris, and Ralph Tyler, who served o* 
the Committee during fiscal year* 1058, 1050, and 1060. 
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monographs are available without charge from the Publications In- 
quiry Section, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., and 
multiple copies are sold by the Superintendent of Documents, U S 

Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

The final reports themselves are not distributed directly by the 
Cooperative Research Program. However, the Program does provide 
for the Documents Expediting Project of the Library of Congress 85 
copies of each approved final report for distribution to the university 
and public libraries subscribing to this service. Any library may 

Hbrariea C0P7 ° f *** Wp0PtS ° n interlibrar y loan fr °m the repository 


RESEARCH ON: 


I. STUDENTS 


The Gifted 

Effects of Special T raining on the Achievement and 
Adjustment of Gifted Children 


Problem . — This study continues the work of projects 423 and 614 
in developing and evaluating an administratively practical, special 
education program for intellectually gifted pupils in sparsely popu- 
lated areas. 

Major objectives .— The objectives include: (1) Establishing an 8- 
week summer program to which intellectually gifted children may 
be transported from surrounding areas, (2) constructing a curriculum 
and developing additional curricular materials "for a summer program, 
(3) devising methods for preparing teachers to teach in such a pro- 
gram, (4) developing methods for educating parents of gifted chil- 
dren in such a program, mid (5) evaluating the outcomes of the 
program. 

Procedures . — The achievement and adjustment of 60 fifth-grade 
children participating in an 8-week summer program will be com- 
pared with the achievement and adjustment of two other groups of 
* 60 fifth-grade children each from the same schools. One of these 
other groups will know that they have been identified as having the 
intellectual requirement for possible inclusion in the program but 
were not chosen in the random selection of subjects. The third group 
will not know that they have been identified as related to the program, 
in any way. The curriculum, methods for preparing teachers, and 
methods for educating parents have been developed and will be revised 
on the baas of information obtained from the earlier studies. The 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability will constitute the measure 
of giftedness. Achievement will be measured by the Iowa Tests of 

S 
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Basic Skills, Iowa Tests of Educational Development, and the Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests, and adjustment by the SRA Junior Inven- 
tory, What I Like To Do Inventory, and the Child Study Security 
Test. Analysis of variance will be used to test the significance of 
differences between achievement and adjustment means for the three 
treatment groups. 

Nelu* Hampton, Professor of Education, Project No. 928. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Duration : 1 year, 8 months. 

Falls, Iowa. May 1960-January 1982. 


The Discovery and Guidance of Superior Students 

Problem .— In this project three related studies deal with the dis- 
covery, the characteristics, and the development of superior students. 

Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to determine the extent 
to which the administration of an oral problem-solving test will add 
enough independent data to those obtained by more conventional 
means to warrant its use in the discovery and guidance of superior 
students, (2) to ascertain the value of using personal documents in 
analyzing the motivation of superior students, and (8) to investigate 
tb rel ti effectiveness of actuarial and clinical methods in predict- 
ing the post-high school performances of such students. 

Procedures .— The first study will use a stratified random sample 
of 400 high school freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors selected 
by their schools to be sent to the Research and Guidance Laboratory 
of the University of Wisconsin. Each student will be required to 
solve 12 problems orally in the presence of one researcher, with a 
second researcher observing the student through a 1-way vision screen 
and listening to his performance while it is being taped. The data 
analysis will relate the total oral problem-solving scores to the scores 
obtained on the School and College Ability Test, sections of the 
Differential Aptitude Test, and the Terman Concept Mastery Test. 
A content analysis of the taped responses will be made to reveal how 
a student proceeds in solving a problem. In the second study the 
sample will consist of 200 students who were first sent to the laboratory 
as ninth graders in 1957—58 and who have written essays in n i n t h , 
tenth, and eleventh grade and will write another as high school seniors. 
The investigator will analyze these essays using categories such as 
adults, siblings, peers, religion, community offerings, schools and 
teachers, and perception of self to determine whether or not motiva- 
tional forces which operate to produce high academic achievement 
can be identified. In the third study 56 subjects who first came to 
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the laboratory as ninth graders and who will graduate from high 
school in June 1960 will be used as a sample to establish procedures 
for evaluating success in college (a high percentage of the 66 is 
expected to attend college). These procedures will be used to evalu- 
ate students who will be graduating in later years. In addition to 
grade-point averages, the criteria for evaluating college success will 
include modifications of procedures used in the Eight- Year Study to 
permit the collection of data on intellectual competence, cultural de- 
velopment, practical competence, personal goal patterns, and social 
fitness. 

John Roth Nrr, Professor of Education, Project No. 932. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wls. . Duration : 2 years. 

August 1900- July 1962. 

« *; r 4 

Improved School Adjustment oj Underachieving 
Gifted Fifth Graders 

Problem . — This study seeks to provide information on how the 
counselor’s behavior influences clients, on how clients influence each 
other, and on the methods of detecting changes in clients. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to compare the growth of 
fifth graders who are counseled directly with that of pupils whose 
parents only are counseled, (2) to compare the growth achieved by 
parents and children who talk most about themselves in the counseling 
sessions with the growth of parents and pupils who talk least about 
themselves, and (3) to observe the effect of assigned client and coun- 
selor roles on the behavior of counselors and clients. 

Procedures. — The sample for this study will consist of 32 under- 
achieving fifth graders, defined as pupils whose total IQ score on the 
California Test of Mental Maturity is 125 or higher and whose grade- 
point average for the second semester of the fourth grade is 3.50 
(A =5.00) or less. The parents of these pupils will also be included 
in the sample. The 32 pupils will be divided at random into two 
groups. In one group only the children will be counseled; in the 
other, only the parents. The clients will be counseled for a period 
of from 8 to 12 weeks. Growth will be measured by such instruments 
as the Iowa Every- Pupil Test of Basic Skills, the Social Acceptance 
Scale for Children, the Revised Behavior Inventory, the Picture Study 
Test and Baron’s Ego-Strength Scale. Trained observers will note 
the reactions of counselors and clients to a variety of assigned roles. 
Mkelx M. Ohlsen, Professor, and Pmcd O. Project No. 988. 

Paorr, Associate Professor, University Duration : 2 years, 1 month. 

of Illinois, Urbans, IlL September 1960-September 1982. 
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Productive Thinking of Gifted Children 


Problem .— This project attempts to identify the productive thou-ht 
processes m intellectually gifted children within the context of dis- 
room verbal activity at the junior high school level and to assess the 
relationships between these thought processes and certain variables 
that may influence their operation in the classroom. 


oojecUves^VhB objective* are (1) to measure nroductbe 
thought process of intellectually gifted children by clfysifyina- their 
vorc»«u interaction in the classroom, (2) to relate these me~a«ureg of 
pi oaucave thinfang to standard measures of productive thinking, and 
' - “correlate differences measured in the classroom verbal activities 
of children with measured differences in their attitudes, self-conrents. 
anu other variables related to intellectual productivity. 

P^^d^res. Approximately 126 to 160 intellectual!- gifted chil- 
dren enrolled in six class sections in two Illinois junior high schools 
vm constitute the sample for this study. To obtain a sufficient amount 
ana variety of verbal activity, approximately 60 class sessions in three 
major subject areas will be recorded on tape. The Gallagher- Aschner 
classification system will be used to classify the taped interactions 
mto a number of categories, Including cognitive memory, and con- 
vergent^ divergent, and evaluative-productive thought processes. 
Vests of ideational fluency, spontaneous flexibility, and sensitivity 
te problems; testa of productive thinking; thki&uincy Semantic Dif- 
ferential Scale; and a sentence completion test will be administered. 
An analysis will be made of the total number of responses tad the 
dasnncationa of these responses for each child and each duas. the 
relationships between occurrence of various types of thought Droeeasee 
m the classroom, and scores on productive tHnkinir tests and measure 
of related variables. 


JaMS * J " GALL - OHat ’ PrefeMor of Bdnca- Project No. 985 - 
ttoa, University of Illinois, Urban*. lit Duration : s years. 

Aofuat 1960-Aujrost 1S6S, 


An Evaluation of a Model for Guidance Counseling 

Problem. This study will attempt to define and examine variables 
related to counselor behavior and client characteristics. 

Major objectives, —The objective is to determine whether a coun- 
seling procedure which is designed for a specific group of able under- 
achievers will result in a significant improvement in their academic 
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performance^ their orientation to school, their concept of self, and 
their perspective in goals and tasks beyond school. 

Procedure.— A sample of 160 boyB in grades 10, 11, and 12 will be J 
selected from a population of over 1,600 boys in Newton High School, 
Newton, Amss. i he selection will be based upon the regression of 
grade point average upon the School md College Ability Tests j 
(SCAT). An experimental and control group of 60 underachievers 1 
each and an additional control group of 60 high-achieving boys will 
be equated as f ar as possible on the basis of (1) the proportion of 
students in grade* 10, 11, and 12; and (2) the proportion of students 
pursuing each level in the college preparatory program. The socio- 
economic status, the SCAT scores, and the magnitude of the undes^ 
achiever deviation score will also be comparable for each group. All 
subjects will be assessed through interviews and a battery of tests in- 
cluding the Wechaler Adult Intelligence Scale, Your ^Educational 
Plans, the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank, the Allport- Vernon Study of Values, and the 
a est of Im agination. From these assessments an individual counsel- 
ing strategy will be formulated for each member of the experimental 
group, and each one will be counseled once a week for five weeks by 
graduate assistants from Harvard who will be trained as counselors. 
The parents of the experimental subjects will also be interviewed one 
or more times to achieve the treatment goals with each client Sub- 
jects in the two control groups will not be counseled by the research 
counselors but will have access to the usual school guidance services. 

At the end of the counseling period all subjects will bo assessed a gain 
through interviews and the same battery of tests, and the groups will 
be compared on the stated variables. 

« 

Ratwowd O Hilie Htojib, Assistant Project No. 1067. 

Professor at Education, Harvard Uni- Duration : 2 years, 2 montlut, 
varsity, Cambridge, Haas. August 1960- September 1982. 


The Mentally Retarded 

Principles for Programing Learning Materials in Self - 
Instructional Devices, for Mentally Retarded Children 

Problem.— Ibis study investigates the use of self-instructional de- 
vices in the education of mentally retarded children. 

M ajor objectives .— The objectives are to determine whether retarded 
children (1) learn faster and remember better by the prompting or by 
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the anticipation method; (2) learn faster with materials programed 
according to the minimum-change or the maximum-change principle; 

(3) learn faster with materials that are programed according to the 
class-descriptive-features principle or the object-component principle; 

(4) learn faster with materials that are programed in the sequence A. : 
many-to-one followed by one- to- many, or in the sequence B : one-to- 
many followed by many-to-one. 

Procedures. The subjects will be children in attendance in the same 
special class for educable mentally handicapped. Each child will use 
a self-instructional device at a specific time and for a definite period 
of time. The child’s task in learning a sight vocabulary, for example, 
is to select one of two word-picture combinations. When he does this 
h pushes a toggle switch beside his ehoice. The machine automatically 
programs the events for the child, depending upon the correctness of 
his choice and whether or not he is working under the prompting or 
the confirmation program. If his response is correct the machine 
exposes a new word to be learned ; if it is incorrect, the machine repeats 
. the beginning of the sequence designed to teach that word. Compari- 
sons will be made of leaniing and retention scores. 

Spelling programs will be compared using the minimum change and 
maximum change principles. A “vanishing” technique will be used 
with the child seeing less and less of the words with each presentation ; 
thus greater dependence upon recall will be built into the programs’ 
Eventually the child will have to supply all lettere from memory. 
Concept learning will be studied with the aid of (a) the class-descrip- 
tive-features and object-component principles, and (b) the many-to- 
one followed by one-to-many sequence and the one-to-many followed 
by the many-to-one sequence. The primary statistic will be the F-test 
and, when appropriate, separate means will be compared. When 
necessary, as indicated by tests of homogeneity, the raw scores will be 
transformed so as to make a parametric analysis possible* 

Lawrence M. Stoluiow, Professor of Psy- Project No Ml 
ehology, University of Illinois, Urbana, Duration : 2 years, 4 months. 

I1L July IftSfr-Norember 1961. 


Inductive Concept F ormation in Normal and Retarded Subjects 

The purpose of this study is to compare normal and re- 
tarded subjects on discriminative problems requiring classificatory 
and relational solutions* 
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Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to explore and delineate 
the variables which influence concept formation and (2) to compare 
concept formation in normal and subnormal populations. 

Procedures . — A group of normal children (ages 8-14), a group of 
retarded children (ages 10-18), and a group of normal adults (college 
students) will be studied under a number of conditions of learning and 
problem solving. In the first of two substudies three different types 
of problems will be presented. with variations in complexity, abstract- 
ness, and attentional value of the stimulus elements. Four different 
response categories (direct and indirect, manual and verbal) and two 
reinforcement schedules (60 percent and 100 percent) will be used. 
In the second substudy, subjects will be presented with eight relational 
problems and four arrangements of classificatory problems, using 
valueless tokens as a means of reinforcement. Measures of the rate of 
learning and the frequency of errors will be used to differentiate the 
groups. " 

Claude B. Elam, Psychology Department, Project No. 883. 

Adjunct Professor, Texas Christian Duration : 1 year, 6 months. 

University, Port Worth, Tex. January 1960-July 1961. 

Studies of the Effects of Systematic Variations of Certain Conditions 
Related to Learning (II — Conditions of Practice) 


Problem . — This study attempts to evaluate the relative importance 
and contribution of certain accepted conditions of learning. 

Major objective . — The objective is to determine the effect of sys- 
tematic variations of the conditions of practice on the learning per- 
formance of mentally retarded, normal, and gifted subjects. 

Procedures. — Forty-eight intellectually superior subjects (IQ 120 
or higher), 48 normal subjects (90-110 IQ) and 48 mentally handi- 
capped subjects (60-80 IQ) will constitute the sample of this study, 
which is a continuation of the work begun under project 470. The 
subjects will be randomly assigned to learn material by the whole 
method or the pure-part method and by massed practice or distributed 
practice. They will also be randomly assigned to use four different 
recitation approaches. Four equated forms of each of two tawing 
one involving logically related material and the other involving non- 
logically related material, will be employed in the recitation. 

Kathetk A. Blake, Assistant Professor Project No. 696. 
at Special Education, University of Duration: 1 year, 10 months. 
Georgia, Athena, Qa. September 1969-Jane 1961. 
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Relatioruhip%t W en Perception and Learning 
m the Mentally Retarded 

ProdW-This studj seeks to determine whether pereentual di*. 

;"" m retarded children interfere with thdr ability 

io pront from instruction. 

r,™h" ° biectiye8 are (!) determine the rela- 

tionship between the visual-perceptual ability and the rote leamin- 

d^nmmation learning, concept formation, retention, and transf^ 

±^ ! 7 “ ^ ^ d6grMS of vis ^ auditory per- 

cjptual disability under two conditions of auditory and visual di- 

jja^on, and yz) w compare the rote learning, discrimination 
retention, ana transfer abilities of exogenous children with 
aeuiiea ysuel and auditory perceptual disabilities with a comparable 

group or endogenous children with no defined visual and auditory 
perceptual diabilitiea * v 

Procedures.— Two groups of public school children, each conuunir* 
approximately SO menta^y handicapped children from 4bout 7-12 

7 T n °1 age * T ll] mnmt : nt6 suri! P lp - The one group will consist 
°* ej0 - aenuUfe ^Wren with visual and auditory perceptual disability 
m meuureu by tests such as tl» Syracuse Visual Figure Background 
ana the Seashore Timbre Test. The second group will be com- 
01 eriao ^ 6nou8 children with no perceptual disability indicated 
, f°?P _ of ^ildren will be split in random order, and one-half 
of each will be administered learning tasks with visual md auditory 
distractions at a minimum, while the other half of each group will he 
ft<fawnistered the tasks under conditions of controlled visual and audl- 
tory distraction. The process for the subgroups 'will be reversed at a 
iater date with equated learning tasks. One w«k after each adminis- 
tration of the learning tasks, recognition and recall teste of serial 
and paired-associate learning materials will be given. 

O. OkViuz Jommcm, Professor of Educe- Project No. 860. 

Ml Matthew Tufts, Awoclat* Duration: 8 jmn, 6 month*. 
Profe«or of Edmauon, Byrnco** Dal- September lWKKtanuary lMt 
▼endty, Syracuse, N.T. 

A Comparison of Especially Designed Art Activities With Tradi- 
tional Art Activities Used With Mentally Retarded Children and 
Youth 


7 ,U * mpts *o <ktermiM whether menullv 
retaWed children prefer art activitiee which hare been epedfically 
demgned to meet their needs to the more traditional art arti-ltMe 
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Major objectives.— The objectives are (1) to evaluate the extent to 
which the predicted order of preference for art activities and teaching 
procedures agrees with the empirically determined preference for the 
same activities and procedures after they have been used in an experi- 
mental program, and (2) to test whether or not an experimental art 
program will modify significantly the development of general motor 
skills, academic achievement, and social behavior. 

Procedures .— The study includes a total of 13 special classes in the 
elementary, junior high, and senior high schools of Arlington County, 
Va. New art programs will be initiated in experimental classes, and 
traditional programs will be conducted in six cdflirol classes. Data 
for comparing the groups will be obtained from anecdotal records of 
behavioral reactions; independent judgments of the art products; 
preference questionnaires; grades in all subjects; test results from 
mental maturity and achievement tests; teacher evaluations of student 
growth, behavior, and interest ; and other measures. 

Jean R Hcmxa, Coordinator of Special Project No. 922. - 

Education, University of Maryland, Duration: 1 year, 4 months. 
Coliefe Park, Md. June 1960-September 19fll. 


Systematic V ariation of Certain Conditions Related to Learning in 
the Mentally Retarded: Reinforcement 


Problem. This investigation extends the work of an earlier coopera- 
ti i research project (470) by comparing the motivational charac- 
teristics and learning performance of a group of institutionalized 
mentally retarded children with groups of bright, normal, and men- 
tally retarded non i nstitutionalixed subjects. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to determine the effect 
of systematic variations in the conditions of reinforcement on t he 
learning performance and motivational characteristics of institu- 
tionalized mentally handicapped subjects and (2) to compare the 
learning performance and motivational characteristics of the insti- 
tutionalized subjects with the learning performance and motivational 
characteristics of noninstitutionalized mentally handicapped, intellec- 
tually normal, and intellectually superior students. 

Proaedvres. — Data on the noninstitutionalized subjects has already 
been obtained from the earlier study. Exactly the same procedures 
will be followed in obta i n in g data from 96 institutionalized mentally 
retarded subjects with mental ages ranging from 8 years, 6 months 
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through 11 years, 6 months. Both verbal and nonverbal responses 
will be obtained from each subject on tasks designed to measure dis- 
crimination learning, rote learning, and concept formation. The mo- 
tivational characteristics will be measured by a level of aspiration 
technique in which the subject is required to make estimates of his 
subsequent performance after his previous performance has been 
described to him. Level of aspiration is reflected in the discrepancy 
between the subjects performance on a trial and his predicted (by 
him) performance. 

1^)018 A. Fubolce, Associate Professor of project No. 882. 

SpecUl Education. Syracuse Unlveralty, Duration : 1 year. 

Syracuse, NT. June 1900-May 1901. 

The Effects of Listening Training qh the Auditory Thresholds 
of M entally Retarded Children 

Problem . This study investigates the effects of listening training 
on the auditory thresholds of mentally retarded children. 

Major objective*.— The objectives are (1) to determine whether 
a battery of hearing test^tan be used to obtain reliable and valid 
hearing thresholds from a large group of mentally retarded children, 
(2) to ascertain whether or not the losses indicated in initial hearing 
examinations are due to inability to receive sound, perceive sound* or 
both, and (3) to assess the effects of a listening training on the re- 
sponsiveness of mentally retarded children to standardized audio- 
metric tests. 

Procedures.— All of the approximately 860 residents of the West 
Virginia Training School at St Mary’s will receive a puretone audio- 
metrio sweep test; any who demonstrate hearing thresholds of 80 db. 
or greater at two or more frequencies in either ear or who do not 
respond to testing, will fond a group which will receive additional 
testing and listening practice. It is expected that this group will 
number 76 children. Thirty hours of listening training will be ad- 
ministered individually to each subject, using monaural and binaural 
amplification under earphones. After the training the battery of testa 
will be readministered and the results of the pre- and poet-traininjr 
testa will be compared. ^ ^ 

Baas aid ScHLAjroaa, Director of the Project No. 973. 

Speech and Hearing Clink, Wert Vlr- Duration: 1 year, 8 

flnia University, Morgantown, W. Va. June lOOO-Septamber 1981. 
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The Physically Haudicapped 


An Experimental Investigation of the Effects of Institutionalization 
on the Psychoeducal ional Development of Children With Im- 
paired Hearing , 


Problem . — This study investigates the effects of institutionalization 
on the psychoeducation&l development of deaf children. 

Major objectives . — The objective is to determine whether residential 
otudents in institutions for the deaf perform at & lower level on 
measure^of academic achievement, social maturity, and communica- 
tion ability than a similar group of children who are day students at 
the same institutions. ^ 


Procedures. — Selected aspects of the performance of a sample of 
150 residential students and 150 day students of 15 inst itutions edu- 
cating deaf children will be measured to provide a comparison of 
residential versus day students. Intelligence and socioeconomic status 
will be controlled statistically; the sample selection will be based 
upon chronological age, degree of hearing loss, age of onset of hearing 
loss, and physical impairments other than hearing loss. Educational 
achievement, social maturity, and ability to communicate in the Eng- 
lish language will serve as measures of performance in comparing 
the experimental and control groups. 

8-rxrHDi P. Quia lit. Associate Professor Project No. 685. 

of Psychology, GalLaudet College, Wash- Duration : 2 yearn, 
lnfton, D.C. July 19&9-June 1961. 


The Role of Nonverbal Symbols in the 
Education of the Deaf 

Problem , — This study attempts to find a means of enabling the deaf 
child to communicate with others during the years of infancy and 
early childhood. 

Major objectives .— The objectives are (l)'to provide information 
that will lead to improvement in the mental, emotional, and social 
development of the deaf child; and (2) to investigate experimentally 
the effect of nonverbal symbol communication on the social develop* 
ment of the child. 

t • 
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Procedures— The experimental group will consist of 25 profoundly 
deaf children between the ages of 18 months and 5 y 2 years and their 
parents, instructed in communicating with their child in nonverbal 
symbols. A control group of 25 deaf children will be taught with 
traditional means, that is, an oral approach based on multisensory 
stimulation. Samples of nonverbal symbol communication as used 
by the child and hy the parents will be recorded on film ; language 
achievement will be measured at stated intervals. Samples of speech 
will be recorded on tape and measured through use of alternate forms 
of language achievement tests. A social maturity scale and a rating 
scale to evaluate parental acceptance and understanding of the child 
will be used with both experimental and control groups. The sig- 
nificance of differences between the experimental and control groups 
will be determined for each of the verbal language measures, the sound 
discrimination scores, and the social maturity ratings. Correlates 
will be computed of (1) nonverbal language development and intel- 
ligence, (2) verbal language development and intelligence, (8) non- 
verbal language development, and verbal language development and 
other measures. 

Beatrice Jaoobt, Pathologist and Andlol- Project No. 600. 
ogiat, and Mask Mura, Psychology Duration : 1 year 
Queen. College. Fluahing. N.T. * September 1960-Augurt I960. 

Effectiveness of Educational Audiology on the Language 
Development of Hearing Handicapped Children 


Problem..— The problem is to determine whether a program of edu- 
cational audiology can aid in the speech and language development of 
the moderate to severely hard-of-hearing child to the extent that the 

child, when he enters school, might be integrated into a normal class- 
room. 

Major objectives.— The objectives are (1) to ascertain the effect of a 
program of educational audiology on the hearing handicapped child’s 
speech and language development and to compare his development 
with that of a normal child, (2) to determine whether or not the pre- 
school hearing-impaired child can develop, through such a program, 
the speech and language skills necessary for his effective performance 
in a normal classroom, and (8) to compare the speech a nd language 
abilities of preschool hearing impaired children trained by new 
methods of aural education with those trained by the oral method. 

^ Procedures. The sample will be selected from children referred to 
the University of Denver Hearing Center. The children will be be- 
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tween 6 months and 3 years of age and will have a verified bilateral 
hearing loss existing before the age of 1 year, or prior to the develop- 
ment of language. The total sample will consist of about 60 children. 
Data on speech and language development' will be collected on three 
levels, representing prelanguage, early speech, and intermediate lan- 
guage development. At the prelanguage level, measures of the pho- 
netic structunyof the utterance and the amount of vocal production 
will be obtained before and after a program of individual amplifica- 
; at the early linguistic level, data will be collected on 
h, vocabulary, and speech articulation ; at the in- 
on sentence structure, amount of speech, vocabulary, 
When each child reaches his fifth birthday, his lan- 
guage and speecHkdevelopment and social maturity will be compared 
witlythat of his pdks in two matched control groups, one composed of 
normal hearing chin^^en and the other of hard-of-hearing children 
trained by the oral me 


tion is initi 
the amount 
termed i ate le 
and articulatioi 


Joseph L. 8t*wast, Direcl^r, Hearing 
Cotter, University of Denvfe, Denver, 
Colo. 


Project No. 960. 

Duration : 5 year*. 

January 1981-December 1965. 


A Linguistic Approach to the Education of 
Aurally-Handicapped Children 


Problem , — This study seeks to assess the role of the science of lin- 
guistics in the evaluation and improvement of techniques for teaching 
aurally-handicapped children. 

Major objective *. — The objectives are ( 1) to describe the character- 
istics of language learning and speech development in the preschool 
and elementary school deaf child, (2) to determine the visibility of 
English speech based on a series of perception experiments designed to 
isolate the linguistic determinants of visual speech reception, and (3) 
to make a linguistic evaluation of current methods used in the educa- 
tion of aurally-handicapped children. 

Procedures . — Two separate substudies will be conducted to obtain 
information on the first two objectives listed above. 

Subjects for the first substudy will be drawn primarily from the 
John Tracy Clinic Demonstration Nursery School, which has an en- 
rollment of 24 deaf children from 2 to 6 years of age. Followup 
studies win be conducted with deaf elementary school children from 
7 to 9 years of age. In all, about 75 subjects will be used. As a tech- 
nique to determine the phonological distinctions made by the aurally- 
handicapped child, both in perception and articulation, a series of 
tests will present seta of minimally-different words based on the tenta- 
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tive categories of visual difference established in experimental studies 
of lipreading. Two pictures will be shown with two words, such as 
“fish” and “dish,” and the child will be asked to select the picture ap- 
propriate to the word. Each test in the series will be constructed to 
account for a limited number of variables at one of the three levels of 
the theoretical model (phonological, lexical, and grammatical), and 
the selections of stimulus materials for each subsequent test will be 
made in terms of the results at the preceding test level. Responses to 
these tests will be grouped according to age level and degree of hear- 
ing loss so that statistical measures of significance may be applied. 

In the second substudy approximately 200 university students will 
be shown a series of films and asked to identify individual words of 
polysyllabic structure and of certain categories of English morphology 
and syntax, such as noun plurals and past tenses of verbs. Approxi- 
mately 100 subjects will be shown the films without sound; another 
60, with sound only, and a second 60, with both the picture and sound. 
Individual responses will be combined and transcribed phonemically, 
so that responses to each of the component phonemes may be tallied 
and stated in percentages. Also, using statistical measures of signifi- 
cance, perceptual units of consistently confused phonemes will be set 
up and compared with results from the earlier testing. The results 
from the two substudies will be used to evaluate current methods of 
educating the aurally-handicapped. 

£doa* L. Lowell. Associate Professor, 
and Mast F. Woodward, Research As- 
sociate, School of Education, University 
of Southern California, Los An gel**, 

Calif. 


Project No. 907. 
Duration : S rears. 
Julj 1960-Jnne 1968. 


Verbal and Nonverbal Learning in Children 
Including Those With Hearing Losses 


Problem . — This study extends the research which was begun under 
project 289. It is designed to provide a description of how children, 
including those with hearing losses, learn verbal and nonverbal paired 
associates. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to describe the verbal and 
nonverbal learning of paired-associates materials by normal hearing 
children and children with hearing losses, and (2) to compare chil- 
dren’s ability to learn meaningful material with their ability to learn 
nonmeaningful material when an auditory, a visual, or a combination 
of auditory and visual presentation is employed. 

Procedures , — Verbal and nonverbal, meaningful and nonmean- 
ingful material will be presented to normal hearing and h&rd-of* 
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hearing children between the ages of 3 and 16, using an auditory 
presentation, a visual presentation, and a combination of auditory and 
visual presentation. Each child will be given a specified number of 
trials selected so that the fastest learners attain one perfect trial. The 
correct number of responses will be recorded for each child, and learn- 
ing curves will be plotted. Analysis of variance, analysis of covari- 
ance, and nonparametric statistics will be employed in the treatment of 
the data. 

John H. Gaetb, Director, Hearing Clinic Project No. 1001. 
and Deaf Education, Wayne State Uni- Duration : 3 years. 

▼ermity, Detroit, Mich. September 1960- August 1963. 

The Nature and Development of Spatial Concepts in Congenitally - 
Blind Children Between the Ages of 2 and 5 


Problem . — This study evaluates the nature of spatial concepts in 
preschool blind children and the changes occurring in these concepts 
over a period of 2 years resulting from growth and maturation, and 
from special training. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to identify the spatial 
concepts that become operational in congenitally blind children, (2) 
to trace the development of these concepts, and (3) to assess the effect 
of special training on the development of spatial concepts in blind 
children. 

* Procedures . — A group of approximately 30 congenitally blind chil- 
dren ranging from 2 to 5 years of age will be selected for intensive 
study uid training. An initial evaluation of each child will be ob- 
tained from a test such as the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale. The 
data from this instrument will be used to assign children to biweekly 
small group sessions. The training program, an adaptation of one 
used in an earlier study, will be concerned with teaching ways in 
which posture and body movements help in the determination of the 
position of self and in establishing a point of reference for the loca- 
tion of other places and objects. A variety of approaches will be 
used to help the child develop an understanding of extended space, 
proceeding from surface to direction, perimeter, and shape, and en- 
couraging comparison of temporal and spatial sequences and the 
formation of spatial patterns. A spatial concept formation test and 
the Spatial Vocabulary Test will be administered periodically to all 
children and the Space Relation Performance Test, to children of 4 
yean and older. The performance of the experimental group of 
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children will be compared with the performance of an untrained 
group of 6- and 6-year-olds to determine the effectiveness of the 
training program. 

Ralph Gabby, Professor of Educational Project No. 818 . 

Psychology, Boston University, Boston, Duration : 2 years, 6 months. 
Mm *- May 1900-October 1982. 


Comprehension by Blind Children of Information Presented in 
Braille and Recordings at Various Word Rates 


Problem . — This study compares the comprehension of a group of 
blind children who read selections in Braille with the comprehension 
of similar groups of blind children who hear the same selections at 
several different word rates. Changes in word rate will be accom- 
plished by the time compression technique. 

Major objective .— The objective is to determine the effect on the 
comprehension of blind children of the mode of presentation, the 
auditory rate, and the type of material presented. 

Procedures. — The subjects will be 320 Braille readers of both sexes 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of 14 residential schools for 
the blind. Atypical subjects, such as those newly blinded or recently 
admitted to the school, will be excluded from the sample. 

The subjects will be assigned randomly to eight groups. One group 
will be given two selections in Braille to read. A recording of the 
same selections will be played at a different number of words per 
minute to each of six groups. Word-per-minute rates such as the 
following will be used: 176, 226, 276, 826, 376, and 426. The re- 
maining group will serve as a control for previous learning. They 
will be given the tests of comprehension for the selections used in 
the experiment without previously having encountered those 
selections. 

The two selections to be used in the experiment will be chosen 
from a seventh-grade literature book and a seventh-grade science 
book. The comprehension of each selection will be measured by a 
4-alternative multiple-choice test. Analyses will be of differ- 
ences due to mode of presentation, word rate, type of and 

interaction of these variables. 

Ray H. Braun, Head, Department of Pay- Project No. 1000. 

etiology and Social Anthropology, Uni- Duration: 1 year. 

vanity o t LooievlUe, Louisville, Ky. September 1600 — August 198L 
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The Identification of Kindergarten Children Least Likely to Show 
Spontaneous Improvement in Speech Sound Articulation 

Problem . — This study attempts to develop means to differentiate 
between those kindergarten children who will spontaneously correct 
their misarticulations and those who will not. 

Major objective . — The objective is to identify factors which will 
differentiate those children who will be slow to mature in their artic- 
ulation from those who will be atypical in their articulation toward 
the end of the primary grades. 

Procedures . — The speech sound articulation of approximately 1,550 
prekindergarten children will be tested several months before kinder- 
garten entrance. These children will provide the pool from which 
the study sample will be drawn, and their articulation will be re- 
tested in second grade. The study sample will include approximately 
820 children selected and divided into three groups: one group of 
about 120 children who consistently misarticulate speech sounds, a 
second group of about 100 children who inconsistently misarticulate 
speech sounds, and a third group of about 80 children whose produc- 
tion of speech sounds is essentially at the age norm. The articulation 
of these groups will be retested during the fall and spring of kinder- 
garten and first grade, and during the fall of second grade. Measures 
of auditory memory span, attention span, listening ability, and other 
behaviors, and a detailed articulation diagnosis will be obtained. 
Data will be secured from school records, standardized tests, teacher 
ratings, and parent interviews. As a major part of the statistical 
analysis, the best combination of predictors of spontaneous improve- 
ment in articulation will be determined. 

MiLnun O. Tnrnnr, Professor, Institute Project No. 818. 

of Child Development and Welfare, Uni- DnrmUon : 8 years, « months. 

veraltj of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. January 1000— June 1008. 


Adapting for Classroom Use Clinical Techniques for 
Teaching Brain-Injured Children 


Problem .— This study seeks to develop a public school prog ram 
for brain injured children of average or low-average intellectual 
potential 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to oollect tutorial clinical 
tech nique s used in teaching bran-injured children; (2) adapt these 
tec hniq u e s for group t e achi n g in the classroom; and (8) to evaluate 
the effectiveness of such a classroom program. 
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Procedures . — Clinical and tutorial techniques that are used with 
brain-injured children will be gleaned from the literature and from 
consultation with major investigators in the field. These techniques 
will be classified according to type of dysfunction, subject matter, 
area, cost, complexity, source of the technique, and feasibility for 
classroom use. A model classroom will be established in the new 
campus school of Rhode Island College, and 10 children wilj be selected 
from the files of the Meeting Street School and Bradley Hospital. 
From the techniques that have been collected and classified, a cur- 
riculum will be designed to emphasize the recognition of basic forms, 
form discriminations, and perceptual organization. Evaluations of 
the progress of each child will be made at regular intervals. 

E. Gil Bora, Assistant Commissioner of Project No. 186. 

Education for Research and Planning, Duration : l pear, 6 months. 
Rhode Island 8tate Department of Edn- September 1969- February 1961. 
cation. Providence, R.I. 


Abilities, Attitudes, and Interests of Students 


The Etiology and Development of the Creative Personality 


Problem . — This study is designed to obtain significant information 
on the family, the environmental, and the educational background of 
creative persons. 

Major objective . — The objective is to determine the source and type 
of educational, environmental, and social conditions conducive to 
creative productivity. 

Procedures . — This study, which is largely exploratory in nature, 
is designed to develop instruments and techniques for a more complete 
investigation. A limited number of adult subjects will be selected 
for an experimental and a control group from each of several areas of 
occupational interest. The experimental group will consist of sub- 
jects who have been judged to be outstanding in their creative pr 
ductivity, while the control group will have demonstrated a m i nim um 
of intellectual and educational prerequisites for creativity but will 
not have demonstrated any significant degree of creativity. The edu- 
cational, environmental, and family background of the subjects will 
be investigated by means of open-ended interviews, following the form 
outlined by the M-B History Record. Personality characteristics 
will be measured by an instrument such as the Sixteen Personality 
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Factor Questionnaire. Statistical analysis will involve appropriate 
tests of the significance of differences found between the experimental 
and control groups. 

Johh E. Duvdahl, Assistant Professor of Project No. 064. 

Psychology, University of Miami, Coral Duration: 1 year, 6 months. 

Gables, Fla. January 1960-June 1061. 

Inference, Guesswork, and Creativity 

Problem . — This study is designed (1) to develop a conception of 
creativity which is independent of demonstrated skill in a particular 
area, and (2) to develop a technique for identification and measure- 
ment of creativity in keeping with the conceptualization which 
evolves. 

4 - 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to develop a conception 
of creativity which is based on performance related to the general 
body of psychological knowledge and which can be made operational, 
and (2) to produce measures which serve to assess the creative behavior 
in clear objective terms. 

Procedures . — A set of problems will be presented to subjects who 
in their attempts to achieve solutions can take as much information 
from a pool of clues as they wish. The subjects will be instructed to 
solve as many of the problems as possible with the fewest possible 
dues. The problems will be presented to both random and selected 
samples of students, industrial researchers, and artists. The rela- 
tionships between the tendency to solve problems successfully or 
unsuccessfully and the tendency to demand much or little information 
are under study, as are the relationships between these variables and 
both persoikjity characteristics and external criteria of creativity. 

Malcolm R. Whstcott, AmUtant Professor Project No. 684. 

of Psychology, Vasear College, Rough- Duration: 8 years. 

keepaie, N.T. October 195&- December 1962. 


Role of Evaluation in Creative Thinking 


Problem . — This study seeks to provide a scientific bads for design- 
ing classroom conditions favorable to the development of creative 
thinking. It is particularly concerned with the role of evaluation 
in creative thinking. 

Major objective. — The objectives are (1) to determine the effect of 
teachers* attitudes toward creativity on their evaluative behavior in 
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the classroom and on the creative thinking of their pupils; (2) to 
ascertain the effect of various kinds of evaluative comments on the 
ideas o tiered by students; and (8) to determine whether or not sug- 
gestions for improvement or criticism of defects should be stressed in 
training individuals to evaluate their own creative products. 

Procedures. A series of interrelated laboratory and field studies 
will be conducted on the role of evaluation in creative thinking. In 
all Qx the stuuies, the subjects will be teachers and pupils from grades 
1 through 6 drawn from the Minneapolis-St Paul area. From 500 
to 1,200 subjects will be chosen for each of the three studies and 
randomly assigned to experimental and control groups. 

To achieve objective 1, an experimental group of teachers will be 
given a series of inserviee training sessions and a written manual 
concerning the evaluation of creative thinking in the classroom. A 
control group of teachers will not be so trained. Pupils in the experi- 
mental and control groups will take tests of creativity at the beginning 
and end of the experiment Questionnaires will be administered to 
teachers to obtain scores on creative attitudes, critical attitudes, and 
attitudes presumed to be inimical to creative thinking. Other ques- 
tionnaires will be used to determine teachers’ and pupils’ perceptions 
of each teacher’s evaluation behavior in relation to creative thinking 
and the creative activities of pupila 

To achieve the second objective, two classes at each grade level from 
the first through the sixth grade will be divided randomly into three 
groups, all of which will be given a task requiring creativity and 
inventiveness. During a practice semon, comments about defects 
exhibited will be made to the one group, comments indicating possi- 
bilities for improvement or alternative approaches to the second, 
group, and comments on defects and constructive possibilities to the 
third group. Data on the quantity and Quality of ideas and on 
student motivation and morale will be collected by interviews and 
questionnaires, 

la the third study, each class will bo divided randomly into two 
groups, and training in identifying defects will be given to one, while 
the other will have training in suggesting new possibilities or different 
interpretations for the same creative product Afterwards the two 
groups will be compared on the quantity and quality of the ideas 
developed during a creative task. 

E. Paul Towuwcs, Director, Bureau of Project No. T9R. 

Educational Research, University of Duration : 1 year 2 months. 

Minnesota, MimmpoHa, Minn. Au*nst M0»-Octob«r 1W 
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Creative Thinking in Children at the Junior High School Level 

Problem . — This project investigates the factors of divergent pro- 
ductive thinking which, it is believed, contribute most to creative 
behavior. 

Major objectives. — The objectives are (1) to determine which fac- 
tors of divergent thinking can differentiate individuals at the ninth, 
gradeievel ; and (2) to explore the differentiation of factors of diver- 
gent t h inking in a population previously identified as gifted. 

Procedures. — The primary method to be used is factor analysis 
within the framework of the “structure of intellect” with five kinds 
of psychological operations differentiated cognition, memory, diver- 
gent production, convergent production, and evaluation. The struc- 
ture will embrace three kinds of content : .semantic, having to do with 
verbal fneanings or concepts; figural, characterized by such properties 
as form, size, mid texture; and symbolic, such as letters and numbers. 
Two samples will be selected for two separate factor analyses, one 
sample of at least 200 boys, the other of at least 200 girls, and both 
samples will be given a battery of previously developed tests to deter- 
mine which factors of divergent thinking differentiate within samples. 
Those children who have previously been identified as gifted will be 
used to explore the differentiation of factors of divergent thinking. 
Measures of factors other than divergent thinking but of relevance 
to the identification of the gifted child will be included. 

J. P. Quilfoko, Professor of Psychology, Project No. 787. 

University of Southern California, Los Duration : 2 years. 

Angeles, Oalif. June 1969-May 1961. 

Understanding the Fourth-Grade Slump in Creative Thinking 

Problem. — This study continues the work of project 725 which iden 
tilled a “slump” in the creative thinking of children that occurred at 
the fourth-grade level. The current project will explore more specifi- 
cally the nature of this slump. 

Major objectives. — The objectives are (1) to trace the development 
of the content and quality of the creative thinking of boys and girls 
throughout the third, fourth, and fifth grades; (2) to determine to 
what extent, if any, various experimental manipulations, such a s vary- 
ing the practice session, the motivation, and the evaluation procedures 
used in t e a ch i n g creative thinking result in developmental curves dif- 
ferent from those found “in nature”; (3) to compare the personality 
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characteristics and life experiences of children who exhibit this slump 
with those who do not, and (4) to identify differences in develop- 
mental curves for selected creative thinking abilities among selected 
cultures. 

Procedures— In previous research over 5,000 children from kinder- 
garten through sixth grade have already been tested on a variety of 
tasks developed to measure creative thinking abilities. Longitudinal 
data have been collected with Buck’s H-T-P and the Things Done In- 
ventory ; the Life Experience Inventory has been developed and pre- 
tested and will be administered with another personality measure; 
the data thus obtained will be U9ed to attain the first three objectives. 
To achieve the fourth objective a battery of creative thinking 
and an experience checklist will be administered to about 1,000 chil- 
dren in grades 1 to 6 in each of three or more cultures outside the 
United States which appear to differ in their treatment of creative 
needs of children. The data obtained from all these sources ’will be 
used to identify differences in developmental curves for the various 
cultures. 

E. Paul Tobeawce, Director. Bureau of Project No. 9tH. 

Educational Research, University of Duration : 1 year, 8 months. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. September lDOO-November 1981. 


Aptitude and Personality Measures Related to Creativity in 
Seventh-Grade Children 

Problem. — This study explores the relationship between certain 
aptitude (divergent thinking) factors and nonintellectual personality 
traits and the development and expression of creativity in seventh- 
grade children. 

Major objectives .— The objectives are ( 1) to determine which diver- 
gent thinking factors can differentiate children at the seventh-grade 
level and (2) to ascertain which nonintellectual personality traits can 
differentiate these children and how they are related to aptitude 
factors. 

Procedures . — All of the approximately W0 seventh-grade children 
in a single school district will serve as the population for this study. 
The California Test of Mental Maturity will be used to select children 
whose IQ’s range from 90 to 115 and these children (N-400) will 
constitute the sample. Selected tests of Guilford’s divergent thinking 
factors and a 70-item personality inventory will be administered, and 
teacher ratings of creativity will be obtained. The personality inven- 
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tory items will be factor analyzed with separate analyses for approxi- 
mately 200 boys and 200 girls. Scores derived from the loadings of 
items on each obtained factor, the aptitude measures, and the teacher 
ratings will be intercorrelated. 

Philip R. Muuurnaj), Adjunct Ansi stunt Project No. 1060. 

Profteaaor of Psychology, University of Duration : 1 year. 

California, Loa Angeles, Calif. July 1960- August 1061. 

A Study of Leadership in School- Age Children 

Problem. . — This project investigates the development of leadership 
behavior in school-age children. 

Major objectives. — The objectives are (1) to assess leadership and 
describe its development in children of elementary school age; (2) to 
establish a number of learning experiences whose potential for initiat- 
ing and improving leadership behavior is high ; (3) to develop a theo- 
retical model of the dynamics of leadership from which further educa- 
tional concepts and practices can be deduced. 

Procedures. — A sample of 45 to 70 kindergarten children will be 
studied in a 2-phase research program. The first 2-year phase will 
be devoted to experimenting with methods of assessing leadership be- 
havior and with specific experimental methods of improving it in the 
primary grades. In the second 2-year phase, attempt^ will be made 
to encourage leadership behavior by the systematic introduction into 
the curriculum of learning experiences designed to increase leadership 
behavior. These learning experiences will be drawn from experiments 
carried on in the first phase and from procedures described in research 
and educational literature. The children will be studied in various 
membership combinations and under various group task situations in 
order to discover the relevant relationships between leaders and fol- 
lowers and the characteristics of the situation in wliich they are placed. 
Bom*t F. DeHaar, Chairman, Depart- Project No. 697. \ 

ment of Psychology, Hope College, Duration : 2 years. 

Holland, Mich. September 1959- August 1961. 

The Associative Basis of the Creative Process 

Problem. — This study attempts to elaborate an associative theory of 
creative thinking. 

Major objectives. — The objectives are (1) to construct a test which 
will measure creativity at the high school level, (2) to identify the 
variables that are effective in influencing the creative process and (3) 
to refine a theory of creative thinking. 
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Procedure $. — A pool of 400 test items has been developed and ad- 
ministered to a group of 2,000 high school students in the Ann Arbor 
area. Through item analysis, 200 items will be selected and cross- 
checked for internal consistency with an additional sample of students. 
From the 100 most discriminative items, several alternative forms of 
a creativity test will be developed. The criterion validity of the test 
will be obtained by correlating the test aoorea with the ratings of 
individuals cm tasks requiring creative performance. The construct 
validity will be determined by comparing high score* and low soores 
on as many disparate dimensions as possible. The test will also be 
correlated with Guilford’s creativity battery. If both the criterion 
and the construct validity of the test we promising, a n umber of sub- 
studies of high and low creative will be conducted to explore the 
relationship between levels of creative talent and the general effective- 
ness of creative functioning as indicated by variables such as s peed of 
association, cognitive style, perseverance in tasks, social pressures 
toward conformity, reaction of the teacher to the creative student, and 
related variables. The data obtained will be used to modify a theory 
of creative thinking. 

Mawha T. Humic*, Research Associate, Project No. 1073. 

Institute for Sodal Research and Sash* Duration ; 3 yearn, 
orr Mamie*, Assistant Professor of August 1»00-Au*aat 1963. 
Psychology, University of Michigan. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Differential Cognitive Abilities 

Problem .— This project explores the nature of the functions that 
underlie an imbalance in children’s mental abilities, 

Major objective.— The, objectives are (1) to identify the personality 
traits associated with different patterns of cognitive functioning and 
(2) to discover some of the perceptual tendencies which mediate be- 
tween personality traits and cognitive abilities. 

Procedures .— One thousand fifth-grade children will be adminis- 
tered the Thnrstone Primary Mental Abilities Test; six groups of 20 
children each will be chosen for the sample an the of their scores 
(high, medium, and low) on the verbal, space, and number of 

this instrument The six groups will be similar on general intelli- 
gence soores. Measures of personality will be obtained from (1) rat- 
ings by teachers; (2) sociometric devices, such as the Pear Nomina- 
tions Inventory, which provides measures of aggression, dependency, 
and withdrawal ; and (8) self-report questionnaires. Movie —qwmwft 
dealing with various kinds of subject matter, some with affectively 
loaded interpersonal situations and some dealing with 
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subjects, and auditory devices which exposed the subject to a delayed 
auditory feedback of his own speech will be used to obtain measures 
of diff erential sensitivity to a range of cues. 

BtXANca EL Maooobt, Associate Professor Project No. 1040. 
of Psychology and Loot Bau, Assistant Duration : 2 years, 1 month. 
Professor of Psychology, Stanford Uni- September 1900- September 1902. 
versity, Stanford. Calif. 


Prediction and Understanding of the Effect of Children's I .derests 

on School Performance 

Problem. — This study seeks to predict school performance from 
objective interest and motivation measures. 

Major objectives. — The objectives are (1) to describe the basic mo- 
tivation structure in children; and (2) to determine whether the 
variance in school performance accounted for by interest tests is in 
addition to that associated with abilities and general personality 
dimensions. 

Procedures. — One hundred and fifty boys and an equal number of 
girll* aged 10 years will form the sample. These children will be ad- 
ministered an interest, a primary ability, and a personality battery 
of tests and at the same time records will be obtained of academic 
achievement and school performance, including social adjustment. 
A factor analysis of the interest test components will be made, and 
the ability, personality, and interest test scores will be correlated with 
the performance measures and with each other. 

Ratmohd B. Cattell, Research Professor Project Na 7QL 

In Psychology, University of Illinois, Duration : 2 years. 

Urban*, I1L September 1969-Aognst 1961 

Leisure Activities and Interests of Teenage Youth 

Problem. — This project inventories the leisure activities of youth in 
an effort to determine how goals and values are formed and choices 
regarding leisure activities are made. 

Major objectives. — The objectives are (1) to assemble date concern- 
ing the leisure activities of youth which will be useful to school systems 
and other agencies and (2) to asqgrtain to what extent the leisure 
activities and interests of teenage youth are determined by their asso- 
ciation with formal and informal groups. 

Procedures . — A brief form of an extensive questionnaire on leisure 
activities will be administered to nearly all students in grades 8 through 
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12 in the Washington, D.C., area. The content will be divided among 
four sets of questions, each set filling about three pages. Each student 
will receive a random combination of two of these four sets of ques- 
tions and will also be asked to fill out a 1-page data sheet calling for 
information on area residence, age, sex, grade level, cultural level of 
parents, educational plans, ifse of a car, spending money available per 
week, social participation, and school standing. From these data, basic 
tabulations will be made for about 27 types of areas based upon socio- 
economic status, degree of urbanization, and adequacy of leisure-time 
facilities. The tabulation will be further subdivided into five popula- 
tion groupings. Scores or indexes will be computed on the basis of 
percentage of youth participating, frequency of participation, and 
interest in participation. The findings will be validated by a post- 
study interview of a sample of 300 of the students. 

Harold C. Horrsou her. Head, Department Project No. 748. 

of Sociology, University of Maryland, Duration : 1 year, 1 month. 

College Park, Md. September 1959-October I960. 


Measurement of Curiosity in Elementary School Children 

Problem , . — This study seeks to explore the possibility of developing 
instruments or techniques to measure the curiosity of elementary school 
children. 

Major objective . — The objective is to determine which of a number 
of paper-and-pencil test items will be most likely to yield a valid 
measure of curiosity. 

Procedures . — A number of different types of test items will be 
developed and tried out in five intermediate elementary classes. These 
will include preferred-behavior items, hidden-picture items, finding- 
the-answer items, story-satisfaction items, memory-for-incomplete- 
story items, questions- and-seeking-information items, breadth-of- 
information items, attitude-toward-curiosity items, and others. The 
usable items will become part of a preliminary test form which will be 
administered to five intermediate classes. The reliability of the instru- 
ments will be calculated by appropriate methods, and the criteria for 
a validity check will consist of teacher, peer, and self- judgments. After 
the validity and reliability coefficients have been determined, and the 
item analyses have been performed, a more refined instrument will be 
developed and administered to 25 additional intermediate classes.' 
Wallace H. Maw, Associate Professor, Project No. 801. 

School of Education, University of Dels- Duration : 2 years. 

ware, Newark, Del., and Ethel W. Maw, January 1900-Deceraber 1901. 

Lecturer in Education, Bryn Mawr Col- 

lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Motivational Factors Underlying Achievement of 
Eleventh-Grade Students 


Problem . — This investigation explores the relationship between mo- 
tivational factors and the overachievement or underachievement of 
eleventh-grade students. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to explain observed differ- 
ences in motivation between the over- and underachieving student, and 
(2) to attempt to develop an objective measure of motivation which 
will predict over- and underachievement. 

Procedures . — A validation and crossvalidation sample of approxi- 
mately 800 Michigan public high school students will be divided by 
sex and over- or underachievement. A number of instruments will be 
administered, including the Generalized Situational Choice Inventory 
(a motivational scale), the Preferred Job Characteristics Scale, the 
Preferred Teacher Characteristics Scale, the Word Rating List, the 
Human Trait Inventory, and the Perceived Parental Attitude Inven- 
tory. The data analysis will identify items which discriminate be- 
tween over- and underachieving students for each sex. With these 
items, an instrument will be developed to predict academic grades. 

William W. Farquhar, Associate Profee- Project No. 846. 

tor. College of Education, Michigan State Duration : 2 years, 1 month. 

University, East Lansing, Mich. December 1959- December 1961. 


Factors Associated With the Educational Utilization of Human 

Talents 

Problem . — As a continuation of project 026, this study reeks to 
determine the interrelationships between the societal environment 
and early learning experiences of young people, their mental and 
emotional traits manifested inside and outside the classroom, their 
educational history when teaching and guidance are similar for all 
boys and girls, and talents observed during and subsequent to the 
period of study. 

Major objective .— The objective is to test the hypothesis that with- 
in certain measurable limits the ability of a person to perform signifi- 
cant and socially valued acta is a function of -<1) his potential educa- 
bility, (2) his motivational orientations, and (8) planned variations in 
teaching and guidance. 

Procedure . — Sample populations of 150 boys and girls in the seventh 
grade of junior high schools loaded in four Texas communities are 
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being used, thus providing two experimental and two control groups. 
In addition to continuing the work of project 025, this study is de- 
signed (1) to test the effects of placing relatively “dependent” and 
“autonomous” boys and girls in classrooms with “traditional” and 
“modem” teachers, (2) to study the consequences of taking family 
background and age- mate acceptance into account in managed group- 
mg, (8) to provide program consultants and & professional counselor 
to work with school people in each community to stimulate program 
changes and evaluate their effects, and (4) to provide parent- teacher 
consultation to determine whether or not family influences are inhibit- 
mg the progress of students. 

Camoii MoGuxrs, Professor of Educational Project No. 742. 

Psychology, The University of Texas, Duration : 2 yean, 2 month* 

Austin, Tex. July 1900- August 1900. 

Trends in Post-High School Plans Over an 11-Year Period 

Problem, This study compares the educational and vocational 
plans of 1961 Minnesota high school seniors with the plans of the 
Minnesota seniors of 1950. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are ( 1 ) to compare the propor- 
tions of 1950 and 1961 high school seniors who plan to attend college, 
to obtain other types of training, and to seek employment; (2) to 
compare the relationships between family, social, and economic 
status and post-high school plans for the two groups; and (8) to 
study mtenaiveiy those high schools which have shown large increases 
m the proportion of seniors planning to attend college, 

Prtw^fuw.—AppitHtimately 47,000 public and private high 
school seniors in Minnesota will be administered a questionnaire 
concerned with their educational plans, the economic, educational, 

and cultural status of their families, and other social and psychology 
cal variables. Scores on a college aptitude test and a high school 
percentile rank in achievement will be obtained for 
Their post-high school plans will be studied and compared with those 
of a comparable group of 1950 seniors. Particular emphasis will be 
placed on comparisons of seniors in the upper 20 percent in intel- 
ligence of these two groups. A small sample of high schools showing 
lsrge increases in the proportion of seniors planning to attend college 
will be investigated by questionnaire and personal interview to obtain 
information on the school programs and the communities. 

Ralvh F. Bom, Director, Student Ooon- Pro}#« No. 951. / 

•din* Bureau, Untwmity of Minnesota, Deration : S yearn. 

Ml au r a po ll* MUm. Amt laaOJaly M 
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A Study of Values as Determinants of Educational- 
V ocatiomd Chokes m Hawaii 

Problem , — This study seeks to investigate the role of values in the 
selection of educational programs by public school and university 
students. 

Major objective. — The objective is to study occupational and edu- 
cational choice as a means of improving curricular offerings and 
promoting the optimum utilisation of human resources. 

Procedures . — A questionnaire will he administered to a sample of 
75 percent of all sixth-, ninth-, Mid twelfth-grade public school 
pupils in Hawaii and at a land-grant university at freshmen and 
senior levels. The instrument will collect data on each student’s 
background and personal characteristics, and on responses to three 
checklist questions concerning values, external influences, and inter- 
ests which help to determine educational and post-educational 
choices. Variables will be compared in terms of the proportions 
responding in a given manner among various educational, national- 
ethnic, and socioeconomic groups, using appropriate tests of 
significance. 

Axraxm A. Dole, Director, Bureau of Project No. 757. 

Testing and Guidance, University of Duration : 1 year. 

Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. October 1959- Sept ember 1900. 

The Relationship of Child Perceptions to Achievement and 

Behavior in the Early School Years 

Problem. — This study explores the relation between the child’s per- 
ceptions of seif and of his world and his current behavior and 
achievement in school. 

Major objective *. — -The objectives are to determine (1) whether or 
not changing perceptions of self and the world are accompanied by 
changes in behavior and achievement and (2) whether or not be- 
havior and achievement can be predicted from a knowledge of the 

child’s perceptions of himself and his world. 

Prcceduree. This study will use a group of approximately 60 
kindergarten children, who will be subjected to an intensive program 
of observation and testing designed to enable the investigator to dbaw 

inferences about each child’s perception of himself and his world and 
to provide objective date on the child’s achievement and behavior. 
These date will be subjected to correlation analyses to determine the 
interrelationship of perception, behavior, and achievement 

A err mm W. Coma, FrofMaor or Ware- Project No, 814, 

Hon, Unlwsite of Starts*, dalarerlll*, Dontioi : i yiur, t moo^. 

Ita. Jmmmrr Utt. 
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Relation of Self-Image to Achievement in 
Junior High School Subjects 

Problem . — This study attempts ( 1 ) to identify the nature of the self- 
images which a sample of seventh-grade students hold of themselves 
as learners, (2) to determine the relationship between various types 
of self-images and current achievement in several school subjects, and 
(3) to identify the other persons who are significant to the students 
in shaping their self-concepts as learners. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are to determine (1) to what ex- 
tent the relevant self-images of seventh-grade students as learners are 
generalized to all school subjects and to what extent they are specific 
to particular subjects, (2) to what extent the self- images of seventh- 
grade students as learners differ by IQ, sex, and family background ; 
(3) to what extent the self-images differ by achievement, with sex, 
IQ and family background controlled; and (4) to identify the 
significant people to whom seventh-grade students relate themselves as 
learners. 

Procedures . — Sex, IQ, school achievement, and family background 
data will be obtained on the seventh-grade pupils in one or more large 
school systems. On the basis of these data, students will be classified 
by sex, family background, and achievement in relation to IQ. Four 
groups of boys and girls from distinctly different family backgrounds 
will be selected for the study of self-images and significant others. The 
four groups which are based on expected achievement in relation to 
IQ are (1) over-achievers (low IQ and high achievement), (2) under- 
achievers (high IQ and low achievement), (3) high achievers (high 
IQ and high achievement) , and (4) low achievers (low IQ and low 
achievement) . The approximately 160 boys and 160 girls thus selected 
will respond to a self-concept questionnaire and will be interviewed 
to explore the dynamics of self-image development and interaction 
with significant other persons. Analysis will be made of the varia- 
tions in self-images and the images of significant others among the 
several categories of students. 

Wmum Bbookover, Director, Bureau of Project Na &4C. 

Educational Research, Michigan State Duration : 1 year, 8 "w mfhm 

University, East Lansing, Mich. January 1960-June 1961. 
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The Self-Concepts of Elementary School Children in Relation to 
Their Academic Achievement, Intelligence, Interests, and Manifest 
Anxiety ^ 

Problem . — This study attempts to describe the relation of the self- 
concepts of elementary school children to their academic achievement, 
intelligence, interests, and manifest anxiety. 

Major objectives * — The objectives are (1) to determine what signifi- 
cant grade and sex differences exist in the self concepts of fourth 
and sixth graders and (2) to relate the differences, if any, in self 
concepts to the academic achievement, intelligence, interests, and 
manifest anxiety of these children. 

Procedures . — From a school system in which there are 10 or more 
schools representing different socioeconomic groups, three schools will 
be selected at random. The fourth- and sixth-grade pupils in these 
schools will be administered the Stanford Achievement Test, an inter- 
est inventory, the Primary Mental Abilities Test, the Michigan Pic- 
ture Test, a trait-descriptive adjectives test, and the Manifest Anxiety 
Scale for Children. Data from cumulative records will also be avail- 
able. Descriptive statistics will be employed to present frequency 
distributions, measures of central tendency, measures of variability, 
and measures of relationship. Estimates of parameters and £- tests 
of differences in means will also be used in the analysis of the data. 

Joseph 0. Bledsoe, Professor of Bdoca- Project No. 1006. 
tic®, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. Duration : 2 years. 

September 1900-Angnst 1962. 

The Development of Basic Attitudes and Values Toward 
Government and Citizenship During Elementary School Years 


Problem . — This project explores the young child’s perceptions of 
government and the role of the individual citizen and will investigate 
the developmental changes in these perceptions during elementary 
school years. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to study the child’s con- 
ceptions of figures in the world of government ami politics during the 
elementary school years, (2) to determine the child’s emerging con- 
ceptions of the symbols, terms, and labels of government and its insti- 
tutions, (8) to explore the child’s emerging conception of himself as ' 
a member and citizen of a democratic society, and (4) to examine 
the role of the school and the family as socializing agencies. 
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Procedure *.— Over 18,000 children from the Far West, the Mid- 
west, the South, and the Northwest will constitute the sample for this 
study. To obtain this sample two schools from lower-class neighbor- 
hoods and two from middle-class neighborhoods will be selected from 
each of two urban areas within each region. Two olasses each from 
grades 2 through 8 will be administered a questionnaire Signed to 
elicit a child’s perception of governmental figures, such as the Presi- 
dent or a senator; his perception of other authority figures,, such as 
his parents or teachers; his attitudes toward national institutions, 
such as the Congress and the Supreme Court; his conception of law; 
and his feelings about similar items. Questionnaires will also be 
administered to a sample of teachers and parents who will be aakad 
to complete t hem as they think the children should. Supplemental 
information will be obtained from school records. Analysis of var- 
iance will be used to examine differences among regions, urban areas, 
sooioeoonomic levels, schools, and sexes. Individual item analysis 
and associated indices of dimensions derived from grouping individual 
items will be used to evaluate changes associated with age. 

Bobs>t D. Hue, Associate Professor of Project No. 1078. 

Human Development and Education and Duration : 8 years. 

David Eastok, Professor, Department of January 1961-December 1968. 
Political Science, University of Chicago, 

Chicago, HL 
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The Training of Teachers 


Classroom Adjustment of the Unaccepted Child 
Through Changes in Teachers * Attitudes and Behavior 

Problem . — This study is designed to determine whet effect an in- 
service child-study program for teachers has on their attitutjjjps, beliefs, 
and classroom behavior. 

Major objective . — The objective is to determine whether an inservice 
program which stresses the study by a teacher of a single socially 
unaccepted child leads to a desirable change in the attitudes, beliefs, 
and classroom behavior of the teacher. 

Procedures . — The experimental group will consist of 50 classroom 
teachers in six counties; one unaccepted child in each of the classrooms 
will be chosen for intensive study by the teacher. The teachers in the 
experimental group will form a special inservice study group under 
the direction of the experimenters and, in addition, they will be in- 
volved in conferences dealing with child-rearing techniques, parent- 
teacher conferences, and other special techniques. A control group 
of 50 matched teachers will be chosen but will not participate in the 
experimental inservice program. To determine the effgat^of the in- 
service training program, the California AchievemeqMftft and the 
California Test of Personality will be administered to ah children in 
both the experimental and control groups. Changes in the social 
structure within each classroom will be determined by sociometric 
techniques. The experimental and control teachers will be compared 
on the basis of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory and the 
Purdue Teachers’ Examination. Also, data will be kept on each 
teacher’s ability to expect and deal with children’s unacceptance of 
others. 

G. B. Bon, Dean, Troy State College, Project No. 072. 

Troy, Ala. Duration: 1 year, S months. 

July 1900-November 1980. 
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A Study of the F actors Operative in the Selective Retention of 
Students in Teacher Education 


Problem. This study seeks to determine the factors which operate 
to produce selective retention of students in teacher education. 

Mafor objective. — The objective of the study is to compare students 
who persist in teacher education with those who do not, using bio- 
graphical, academic, and test data, including data which will describe 
the development of intellectual skills and abilities in the population. 

Procedures . — This is a continuation study of Project 174 which will 
extend the previous research and add new data. The procedure is to 
collect data concerning all students who enter a college of education 
regardless of curriculum or previous academic work. Four criteria 
h*ve been established to determine successful persistence in teacher- 
education: (1) Completion of the junior year; t(2) entrance into 
student teaching; (3) success in student teaching; (4). entrance into 
the teaching profession. Students who persist beyond these points are 
compared in each of several areas with those who do not. The new 
research will collect all of the biographical, academic, and test data 
previously collected on a new sample of 2,500 students entering the 
junior professional sequence in 1959-60. In addition, test data will be 
gathered to determine the educational development of students in 
English usage, science, mathematics, and the social sciences. These 
tests will be measures of how students use what they have learned, not 
measures of scholastic aptitude. 

Walt** W. Cook, Dean, College of Ednca- Project No. 086. 

Mon, University of Minnesota, Minn©- Duration : 4 years, 
spoils, Minn. July joco-June 1968. 


Effects of a Summer Institute in Guidance and Counseling on the 

Use of Tests by Teachers 


Problem .— This project investigates the factors which influence the 
use of test results by teachers, counselors, and other school personnel. 

Major objective .— The objective is to study the effects of an inten- 
sive summer institute in guidance and counseling on (1) the proce- 
dures employed by teachers in working with individual pupils, (2) 
the teachers’ use of test results in the classroom, and (3) the attitudes 
and perceptions of the teachers’ coworkers. 

Procedures . — This research is a continuation of project 509. For- 
mer participants in a summer institute on guidance and counseling 
will be compared with a control group of nonparticipants composed 
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of ( 1 ) teachers with little or no training who work in the same schools 
as the institute enrollees, (2) teachers with little or no training who 
work in other schools, (3) teachers with some of the same or related 
training, and (4) teachers with training in testing and counseling 
equal to or greater than that of the enrollees. Data will be collected 
by instruments that have Jt>een devised to measure a teacher’s knowl- 
edge of testing procedures in guidance and counseling. Analysis of 
variance and other appropriate techniques will be used to determine 
whether or not the summer institute had any effect on the subsequent 
behavior of the enrollees and their colleagues. 

J. Thomas Hastings, Director, Unit on Project No. 702. 

Evaluation, College of Education, Uni- Duration: 1 year, 9 months. 

vermlty of Illinois, Urbans, 11L May 1909- January 1961. 


^ Interpersonal Perception: The Effect of Training in Perceptual 
Theory , Observation, and Analysis of Behavior Upon Accuracy 
of Prediction of Children's Self-Reports 

Problem . — This study seeks to determine whether teachers can be 
trained to observe and infer cliildren’s perceptions with accuracy. 

Major objective . — The objective is to test the hypothesis that train- 
ing college students in self-perception theory, in observing child 
behavior, and in analysis of behavior from a perceptual orientation 
increases their ability to infer from behavior records a child’s state- 
ments about himself. 

Procedures . — An experimental group of 60 students and two con- 
1 trol groups of 60 students each will constitute the sample. The 
experimental group will be composed of undergraduate education 
majors enrolled in a junior-level course in human development. The 
one control group will consist of students who have not yet taken 
any human development course; the other group, of students who 
have taken a previous human development course which included 
observation but did not emphasize perceptual theory or the analysis 
of an individual on the basis of observation. From detailed observa- 
tion made of seven pupils in grades 3 through 12, a primary, an inter- 
mediate, and a high school student will be selected for this study. 
Behavior records will be compiled on each of these students, and ail 
subjects in the experimental and control groups will be asked to 
complete a self-rating scale as they believe each of three pupils would 
have completed it, using the three behavior records as the source of 
their information. After completing the course in human develop- 
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ment, the subjects will be asked to complete the self-rating scale a 
second time. Differences in the groups will be determined by corre- 
lating the pupils’ own self-ratings with those of the experimental 
and control subjects. 

lax J. Gordon, Professor of Education, Project No. 818. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Duration : 1 year, 8 months. 

January I960- June 1961. 


Changes in Schools Which Do and Do Not Send Staff Members to 
Training Institutes in Counseling 


Problem ,— This study continues the work begun under projects 509 
and 702 to provide a picture of the test practices and staff attitudes 
toward test practices prevailing in Illinois high schools. 

M ajor objectives .— The objectives are ( 1 ) to obtain followup control 
data for a summer institute study, 702, which will enable the investi- 
gators to evaluate more fully the effect of the institute on test practices 
and attitudes found in schools, and (2) to examine the stability of 
attitudes and practices concerning testing which were studied under 
project 509. 

Procedures.— X sample will be drawn of 50 Illinois public high 
schools, including schools which sent no member for training in coun- 
seling anywhere and others which sent members for tra ining to places 
other than the Illinois Summer Institute of 1959. Portions of the 
questionnaires used in projects 509 and 702 will be sent to all adminis- 
trators and counselors in the 50 schools. In schools with less than 85 
faculty members, questionnaires will be sent to all teachers; in larger 
schools, to about half of the teachers. Data will be analyzed with data 
collected under previous contracts and tests of differences will be made 
between the “experimental” samples and the control samples, as well 
ae between the pretest and posttost samples. 

Philip j. Bunko* Assistant Director, Project No. : 989. 

Unit on Evaluation, College of Educe- Duration : 1 year. 

tion. University of Illinois, Urbane, III. Jonu 1900-Jnne 196L 


The Preparation of Teachers for Schools in 
Culturally Deprived Neighborhoods 

Problem.— The primary problem is to find ways of more effectively 
prewiring teachers to work in schools in culturally deprived neighbor- 
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Major objectives. — The objectives are ( 1 ) to explore through curric- 
ulum experimentation and psychological testing the classroom prob- 
lems, the intellectual resources, and the learning potentials of under- 
privileged children, and (2) to determine the implications of the 
findings for changes in a teacher-education program. 

Procedures. — Three recent graduates of the Queens College Depart- 
ment of Education will teach about 90 seventh-grade students (mostly 
Negro) selected randomly and grouped into three classes. The classes 
will be average in size, will exclude the mentally retarded, and will 
cover the required syllabus, though not necessarily in the prescribed 
order. A coordinating teacher will have the dual function of super- 
vising the experimental teachers and keeping records of classroom 
behavior. Instructional methods and classroom activities will be de- 
veloped during the experiment. Criteria for evaluating change will 
include results from achievement testing, psychological testing, statis- 
tics on truancy, evidence of new student interest and participation, and 
incidence of disorderly behavior. During the 3-year period, a rotation 
plan will allow all members of the secondary education staff to visit the 
schools involved and other “difficult” schools. These visits and obser- 
vations made during the study will serve as a basis for possible modifi- 
cation of content in the college program. 

Lcomabd Koaif bebo, AMiataot Protemor, Project No. : 03ft. 

Queens Collet*, Flashing. N.Y. Duration : 4 year*. 

February 1961-Jsnusry 1965. 

Attitude Formation and Initiation Into the Teaching Profession 
in the Student Teaching Program 

Problem. — This research focuses on hypothesized changes in the 
student teacher’s perceptions and attitudes that result from student 
teaching. 

Major objectives. — The objectives are (1) to describe the process by 
which professional attitudes are transmitted to student teachers, and 
(2) to determine whether or not the differences in attitudes which 
distinguish between beginning teachers and experienced teachers de- 
crease largely during student teaching and shortly thereafter. 

Procedures. — A sample of 100 student teachers and 100 experienced 
teachers will be selected for this study. Interviews with student teach- 
ers, their diaries, and classroom observations will provide data con- 
cerning the process by which professional attitudes are transmitted to 
student teachers. An attitude measurement device will be constructed 
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to measure attitude differences between experienced teachers and stu- 
dent teachers and will be administered to both groups before and after 
the student teachers complete their student teaching. 

LAuaofoa Iannaooctte, Assistant Proton Project No. 102a 
aor of Education and Hknkt Winnr Duration : 1 year, 5 moatlu. 
Button, Inatroctor, Graduate Institute September lWSO-Jauaary 1 W 2 . 
of Education. Wash log-ion Unlversitr, 

St Louts, Mo. 


A Resear ch-Oriented Elementary Teaching Program 

Problem. This project attempts, to determine the extent to which 
a rational, systematic approach to teaching can be fostered in teachers 
through a special student teaching experience that emphasises an ex- 
perimental, research-oriented approach to the problems of teaching. 

M ajar objective .— The objective is to compare students in a research- 
oriented student teaching program with students who am in a more 
traditional student teaching program on the basis of rweareh knowl- 
edge, attitudes toward children, ability to analyte problem® logically, 
ability to make decisions, critical thinking, and related measures. 

Procedures .— A group of S3 superior senior elementary education 
majors will be identified through grade-point averages, scores on the 
College Qualification Test, and rankings by instructor®. These stu- 
dents will be randomly assigned to an experimental group and two 
control groups. The members of the experimental group will spend 
one-half of each school day in a student teaching experience, and 
during a part of this time they will serve as research assistants to their 
cooperating teacher*. Ip the latter role, they will identify, design, and 
carry out a research project in the classroom. Their ludf-day college 
program will include a research activity also. The two control gioups 
will be given variations of a more conventional student teaching pro- 
ff ram * Data be gathered on t^e groups in the areas of (1) 
research understanding, attitudes and activity; (2) status and growth 
of problem solving, critical thinking and/or analytical ability related 
to teaching situations; and (3) status in selected personality, values, 
and knowledge dimensions. Cognitive and attitude inventories de- 
veloped at the University of Illinois will be used to assess knowledge 
of and attitude toward research. Research activity will be asseesed 
through interviews. Thinking will be measured by the Wateon-Glaaer 
Critical Thinking Test, some of Guilford’s measures, Boswell’s general 
problem solving tests, and through a content analysis of structured 
interviews. Personality Mil be assessed through the Edwards Per- 
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sonal Preference Schedule, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of j 

Values, the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, and similar instru- 
ments. The three groups will be compared on the basis of the j 
measures described above. i 

Qaoaoa W. Den km ark, Dmd, 8chool of Project No. 1091. 

Education, University of Wisconsin, Duration : 3 years. 

Milwaukee, Wls. September 1960-August 1963. 


TheIRole of Teachers 

The Schoolteacher: Social Values , Community Role, 
and Professional Self-Image 

Problem . — This study will attempt to assess the effects of initial 
commitment to teaching, the influences of peer groups and professors 
during undergraduate education, and the social experiences of teach- 
ers on the professional self-images of teachers. 

Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to identify a hard core 
of dedicated professionals among teachers and to discover the basic 
values which make up their professional self-image, (2) to measure 
the commitment of other teachers to these values, and (3) to ascer- 
tain correlates of these values by examining the professionalization 
process from the time of career choice to the job and community be- 
havior of veteran teach eiFs. 

Procedures .— On the basis of a pilot study in various types of 
schools, questionnaires will be designed and administered to education 
majors in all 4-year white and Negro colleges and universities in 
North Carolina which agree to cooperate, to samples of students 
majoring in other fields in these institutions for comparison with 
education majors, and to approximately 5,000 white and Negro school 
teachers in North Carolina and in one or two metropolitan areas out- 
side North Carolina. Data will cover initial career orientation, under- 
graduate experiences, on-the-job experiences, off-the-job influences 
affecting teachers’ professional self-images (independent variables), 
and values and beliefs of education majors and teachers pertinent 
to the teaching role (dependent variable). Also 200 or more follow- 
up interviews will be administered to check the accuracy of responses, 
to probe into areas where probing seems desirable, and to sample the 
attitudes of nonrespondents so as to assess the bias due to nonresponse 
to questionnaires. 

Rich aid L. Bnmon, Assistant Professor Project No. 906. 

of Sociology, University of North Caro- Duration : 4 years, 5 months. 

linn. Chapel Hill, N.C. May 1960-September 1964. 

MM43 — 61 4 
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Teacher Perceptions of Administrator Behavior 


8t , udy . explores the factors that influence the teach- 
er s perceptions of administrator behavior. 

homniT objectives are (1) to determine whether 

tTchZZh m ^r Ptl ° n8 ° f administra tors is greater among 
teach rs who report frequent contact with their superintendents than 

£ !^° n f ? l! erS Wh ° have little or no ^tact with them, and (2) 

izeTTthlT ° f fnendshi P ^Pings and school district 

size on the teachers perception of the superintendent’s behavior. 

Procedures. A sample of approximately 30 teachers, stratified by 

.^ g eV . 6 ’ ™ llbe 86leCted from about 20 school systems of vary- 
g sizes. A modification of Halpin’s leader Behavior Description 
Quesfaonnaire developed by Hunter will be administered to obtain the 
t^chere perceptions of the superintendents’ behavior and a measure 

^ f n uency 3 their intact with the superintendents. An in- 
strument designed to measure the teacher’s orientation to historic 

of theT™ IT 1 " 1 ® SCa e - Wl11 U adm inistered to obtain an indication 

effit of^hli ° nentat T to tho 8011001 ^tem. To determine the 
. 8126 T h * teacher’s perception, a high school and 

systems T]W<m 8 "i!? ** 8elected from one or more school 

SSdto r ng in 68011 ^hool Will be 

asked to respond to questionnaires or will be interviewed to obtain 

thlftT, ° n 3r r l ™ r ™ ptiom o{ ^ superintendent’s behavior, 
the frequency of their contact with the superintendent, and the other 

^nables indicated above. The Teacher Contact Questionnaire will 
be used to measure the degree of intimacy involved in reported con 

Ana '^ of .TXTr. 

metric tests will be used to analyze the data. P 

o' ?*"!”■ J *- a * od * to Fra - I’"** No. 929. 

«<», Graduate Institute of Education, Duration • 1 year R memi, 
Washlaston uni™,,,. 8t t„„U. MO. Septmitor fSZ 


Explorations in Teacher Role 

Problem, This study continues the work of project 371 in inves- 

ef^teL^h thepublic 8011001 ^her: its determinants and its 
effects both on the performance of teachers and on the behavior of 
others in direct contact with teachers. 

Major objective , ..-Whereas the emphasis on the original study was 
U» assembling of a description of the role of thfpublto S 
teach r, the objective of the present project will be to develop and 
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test a number of hypotheses related to factors such as social class, 
community type, the attitudes of teachers and others toward educa- 
tion, the size of the school, the need structures of teachers, the ade- 
quacy of role conflict perception by teachers and others, and the 
teachers’ methods of role-conflict resolution. 

Procedures . — The first phase of the study involves a further analy- 
sis of the field-study data gathered in project 371, to determine 
further independent-dependent variable relationships. The second 
phase of the research will be directed toward the identification of 
types of role conflict existing for school teachers and the measure- 
ment of perception mid role conflict resolution by teachers. The 
identification of role conflict will be established by the administra- 
tion of a questionnaire to community members, using items developed 
from the findings of the previous study. A sample of teachers will 
also fill out questionnaires providing personal and school charac- 
teristics, indications of their perception of role conflict, and reports 
of their own behavior in conflict areas. In the third phase an effort 
will be made to assemble a systematic picture of the propositional 
structure of role theory by (1) annotating and cataloging proposi- 
tions in role theory which have received empirical tests in other 
studies, and testing them, where possible, in the present study; (2) 
annotating and cataloging other propositions tested in the present 
study; and (3) organizing all of the confirmed propositions into a 
tentative logico-deductive structure. <# 

Brook J. Biddle, Associate Professor of Project No. 1082. 

Psychology and Sociology, University of Duration : 1 year. 

Missouri, Columbia, Mo. August 1960-August 1961. 


The Effectiveness of Teachers 
Student Reactions in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Problem . — This study investigates student reactions to teachers as 
a means of evaluating teacher merit. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to determine the means 
used by administrators and parents in asseasing the merits of teach- 
ers; (2) to determine to what extent improvement in teacher effec- 
tiveness as judged by students can be brought about through the use 
of written student reactions; and (8) to determine whether students* 
opinions of former teachers change as the students grow older. 
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Procedures.— This research will be conducted in five phases. In the 
first phase, a minimum of 80 administrators will complete a question- 
naire to determine the methods usually employed in arriving at con- 
clusions concerning the merit of teachers. They will also be asked to 
keep a diary on one new teacher. In the second phase, 30 parents of 
children in each of grades 1 through 12 will answer a similar question- 
naire to determine parents’ methods of assessing teacher merit In 
addition, approximately 80 parents will be asked to keep a diary 
recording comments and observations which may have a bearing on 
their opinions of the teacher. In the third phase, student reactions 
to a group of about 100 teachers will be obtained and summarized for 
the teachers, who win later answer questionnaires concerning the 
effect of the ratings by their students on teaching. As a control, a 
second group of 100 teachers will be rated but not given the informa- 
tion concerning how they are rated. In the fourth phase, high school 
teachers will be rated by senior students; the 16 with the highest and 
the 15 with the lowest ratings will be selected for followup rating 
by their students after the students’ freshman year in college to deter- 
mine whether opinions change as students grow older. The final 
phase will be a comparative study of the test performance of students 
m chemistry classes where the teacher has been rated by the students 
s ‘good” compared to classes where the teacher has been rated “poor.” 

Rot C. Bbtar, Profemor of Education, Project No. 668, 

Western Michigan University, Kahuna- Duration : 3 year*. 

*°°’ M,< *- September 196ft- August 1962. 


Characteristics of Teachers Which Affect Students’ Learning 

Problem - This study attempts to identify the characteristics at 
teachers which affect students’ learning. 

Major objective.-! The objective is to determine the relationship 
between teaching effectiveness and (1) the pattern of interaction i>e- 
tween teacher and student; (2) the classroom climate created by the 

teacher; and (3) various mental abilities of the teachers, such as 
ideational fluency, flexibility, ability to elaborate, sensitivity to prob- 
lems, and ability to restructure. 

Procedures. Application forma for participation by teachers and 
•diools were sent to every superintendent in the State m September 
1968 and 1959. The applicants were classified according to measures 
of teacher qualification and population of the community. All of the 
moot highly qualified applicants were selected and random choi«» 
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were made from each of the other categories. This resulted in a sample 
of 120 mathematics teachers in grades 7—12. The Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress (STEP) in mathematics, the School and Col- 
lege Ability Tests (SCAT) , for students below grade 9 and the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Test (DAT), for students at grade 9 or above will be 
rased to compute regressions of student gains cm aptitudes as a measure 
of teaching effectiveness. About 20 classes will be selected for inten- 
sive direct observation and interaction analysis. The Minnesota 
Classroom Climate Index (MCCI) will be administered to students in 
all participating classes. This instrument consists of 5 scales de- 
signed to measure teacher attractiveness, attractiveness of classwork, 
fairness of reward and punishment, student independence of teacher, 
and lack of anxiety. Finally, a test will be developed and adminis- 
tered to measure associations! fluency, spontaneous and associative 
'flexibility, ability to restructure, and other mental abilities. 

Paul G. Rosen bloom, Professor of Mathe- Project No. 1020. 
mattes, University of Minnesota, Minna- Duration : 2 years, 8 months, 
a polls, Minn. August 1960-October 1982. 


Teacher Leadership Styles in Relation to Productivity , Morale, and 
Achievement Among Seventh* and Eighth-Grade Pupils 

Problem . — This project analyses the influence of certain modes of 
teacher behavior on pupil morale, productivity, and academic 
achievement. 

Major objective . — The objective is to determine whether or not 
there are significant relationships between the modes of teacher be- 
havior exercised in the classroom and three measures of teacher 
effectiveness : pupil productivity, morale, and academic achievement. 

Procedures . — Forty teachers and their approximately 1,400 hetero- 
geneously grouped pupils will constitute the sample for this study. 
Reports from the pupils and trained observers and interviews with 
teachers will provide descriptions of teacher behavior, using such 
items as classroom seating arrangements, pupil mobility, range and 
content of the activity, emphasis on tasks and quality of task per- 
formance, delegation of responsibility for decisions, and division of 
labor to differentiate various modes of teacher behavior. Academic 
achievement in arithmetic, reading, and language will be measured 
by a standardised achievement test which will be administered at 
the beginning and end of the school year. Final raw scores will be 
adjusted to take into account each child’s intelligence. Ratings of 
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pupil productivity will be obtained directly from the pupils by ad- 
ministering a class inventory to each class at the end of the school 
year. This inventory will yield a self-initiated-work soore as well 
as a required-work score. An index of morale will be determined 
from pupils’ responses to those questions in the inventory which are 
concerned with liking the teacher, school, and fellow students. Data 
on each child’s socioeconomio background and his personal character- 
istics will be available from the school system’s cumulative records. 

he relationship between modes of teacher behavior and the measures 
of teacher effectiveness will be determined. 


G Wayw* Gordon, Associate Professor of 
Education and Sociology, sad John D. 
McNeil, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Project No. 1084. 

Duration : 1 year, 8 months. 
September 1060-February 1062. 


RESEARCH ON: 


III. TEACHING AND LEARNING 


Programs, Methods, and Materials 


Determining an Effective Educational Program for Children of 

Migratory W orkers in Wisconsin 

/ 

Problem . — To design and test a system of providing education for 
the children of migrant workers outside their home communities. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to develop procedures to 
predict the arrival of specific children (from Texas) in specific areas 
of Wisconsin at specific times; (2) to develop educational programs 
appropriate to the needs of migrant children; and (3) to determine 
whether such programs are financially feasible. 

Procedures.— A survey will be conducted to obtain information on 
the number of migrant children in the State, when they arrive, how 
long they stay, and areas and school districts affected. A form will be 
developed which will be sent to the Texas Employment Agency so that 
a crew leader who has signed a labor contract for work in Wisconsin 
will be asked to list the names, home school, and other data concerning 
children of the crew. These forms will be used to classify children 
by type of home school. A form seeking a short educational assess- 
ment will be sent to the home school. When a regularly established 
program is in existence, a report of activities in a Wisconsin migrant 
school will be sent to the home school in Texas. Predictive scales will 
be developed on the basis of findings of the research phase of the 
program. 

Bosses H. Thomas, A ssis t a n t P rofes s or of Project No. 674. 

Education. University of Wisconsin. Duration : 1 year. 

Madison. Win. September 1959- August I960. 
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The Preparation and Evaluation of 
Inter-Language Testing Materials 


Problem .-*- This project proposes to study and revise existing educa- 
tional testing materials and to create new materials in parallel English 
and Spanish editions. 

Major objective . — The objective is to produce a new battery of tests 
which are simultaneously constructed in both Spanish and English 
editions. 

Procedures .— A new series of parallel tests in English and Spanish 
will be created, including areas of general ability and reading. Man- 
uals, norms, and accessory material will be developed to make the tests 
useful in either language alone or in situations where a comparison of 
abilities in the two languages is desired. A staff of Spanish-speaking 
and English-speaking members will formulate and test the measures 
developed in the United States, Puerto Rico, and Mexico. The regular 
procedures of test writing, editing, and tryout will be used ; item anal- 
yses will be made to determine the discrimination value of the test 
items. 

Hkmchkl T. Manuel, Professor of Educa- Project No. : 681. 
tional Psychology, University of Texas, Duration : 2 years. 

Austin, Tex. September 1950- August 1961. 


Improvement of Motor Development and Physical Fitness in 
Elementary School Children 


Problem. This study compares the outcomes of a program of vigor- 
ous physical activity based on the exercise of inherent patterns of 
motor coordinations with available measures of motor development 
and physical fitness. 

Major objective.— The objective is to determine whether or not a 
vigorous program of physical education which concentrates on in- 
herent motor patterns will result in (1) improved performance records 
in the run, jump, and throw; (2) improved coordination patterns of 
motor performance in the same skills; (3) increase in strength in 
selected muscle groups; and (4) indications of the age level at which 
the school program can profitably be directed toward improvement of 
specificmotor patterns. 

Procedures.— All children in the first, third, and fifth grades in a 
selected elementary school will be exposed to an experimentally de- 
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reloped program of motor activities as part of a physical education 
curriculum designed to challenge the child. Performance measures 
in the Ending broad jump, the 30-yard dash, the overarm throw, 
the pullup, and the shuttle run will be taken at the beginning of the 
study and at the end of the first and second year. Additional measures 
will be taken on a random sample of 26 boys and 25 girls from each of 
the three grades. The control groups will consist of all children in an 
elementary school whose performance scores were recorded from Sep- 
tember 1968 to June 1968. The means and measures of variability of 
the experimental group will be compared with those of the control 
groups and with national physical fitness standards. 

Both B. Glashow, Professor of Physical Project No. 606. 

Education, University of Wisconsin, Duration : 2 years, 2 months. 

Madison, Wla. July I960- September 1961. 


Evaluation and F ollowup Study of Thayer Academy * s 
Summer Advance Study Program in Science and Mathematics 


Problem . — This study inquires into the consequences of a summer 
program for about 60 promising science students. 

Major objectives — The objectives are ( 1) to evaluate the stated pur- 
poses of an advanced summer program in science and mathematics; 
and (2) to determine the effect of such a program on the behavior of 
students in mathematics and science classes during the ensuing year 
and <m their future career decisions. 

Procedures . — The three instruments used to evaluate student gains 
during the summer program will include (1) a measure of student 
ability to identify and define scientific problems and to deal with 
scientific methodology ; (2) an assessment of developed mathematical 
concepts, abilities, and other mathematical skills; and (3) a test of 
the student’s understanding of science as an institution and of scien- 
tists as an occupational group. The significance of the difference 
between pretest and posttest (administered 10 weeks later) means will 
be tested to evaluate the student gains. Personality measures will be 
used to oompare the students in this program with those in a 5-year 
study of the career development of scientists. Assessment of the 
effects of the program on the behavior of students will be made through 
questionnaires and visits to the students’ home schools. 

William W. Cooubt, Instructor and Re- Projsct No. TIB. 

March Associate In Education, Harvard Duration : 1 year. 

University, Cambridge, Mass. July 1960-June I960. 
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Development of Mathematical Concepts in Children 


Proolem. This study seeks to describe the development of mathe- 

5’°“"* <*&dnn “d to explore the character of this 
development m terms of modem learning theory 

f^W-The objectives am (1) to anaJyre the mathe- 
x r OI tne sp f" md number concepts of children aged 

n ' 5 h °\ { : } lo J ecermme preper age for the introduction of 
^mntnmeiieni mMthemuiml topics; (3) to apply modem learning 

?™ rff f racmarl y amiulus ampling theory of discrimination, to the 
-Hiidr^ ^ l0mmtl0a toamin « of mathematical concepts by 

research will he conducted in two separate but 
! ,ha «a- m the nrst phase, longitudinal stadia will 
now enriy the verbal skills connoted with deductive reasorung ca^ 
-w introduced. ouDjects for this investigation will he drawn from 
a current program m the teaching of geometry in the first, second, 
"f a third gradea Uontroi groups will he selected from comparable 
elementary classes m nearby school districts. The second nhmm of 
tne study will be concerned with fundamental experiment m'th* 
teaming or mathematical concepts, Snbj acta will be drawn at random 
xmn a population of children aged 4 through 9 in the Palo Alto area, 
and a specific mathematical model drawn from the general notions of 
statistical learning theory will be developed. Statistical methods 
8tochMtic Processes, particularly Markov processes, 

w 111 06 Us&d* 


PAfmica, aur-res, Profeasor, Stanford Uni- 
venrily, Stanford, Calif. 


Project No. T 27 . 
Dnmtioo : S years. 
Jaly 1909-Jane 1982. 


An Investigation of Differential Binaural Stimulation m 

the Teaching of f oreign Language 

rtUdj mekB to determine whetb «r or not differential 
binaural stwmM.um can be mod, effectively to Improve pronunciation 

m foreign language teaching. 

Major objec&im.- The objective is to determine the effect that hear* 

*** teMher ’ 8 vok * » «» ear and his own voice 

m the other will have on a students ability to compare the differences 
m pronunciation, ’ 

Procedures ^ Tiro group of 20 firet-semnster freshing college stu 

den^ without previous training in Spanish will serve as subjects. 
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They will receive general language instruction in Spanish from the 
same teacher but will be given different types of language laboratory 
training. The experimental group will be given differential binaural 
stimulation, hearing themselves in one ear as they hear the taped 
stimulus material in the other. The control group will be given the 
same stimulus material but will hear it in both ears along with their 
own voices. Testing materials will be administered to both groups at 
the end of 8 consecutive months of twice-a-week language laboratory 
training. With pronunciation errors used as a basis, an analysis of 
variance and the statistical significance of the differences will be 
computed. 

On aju.es Van Rntx, Director, 8peech and Project No. 789. 

Hearing Clinic, Western Michigan Uni- Duration : 1 year, 1 month. 

▼eralty, Kalamaaoo, Mich. September 1959-October 1960. 


Observational Study of School Classroom Behavior From Diverse 
Evaluative Frameworks: Developmental , Mental Healthy Substan- 
tive Learning, and Group Process 

Problem . — This study seeks to determine what common and unique 
elements of classroom behavior are present in observations made from 
diverse observational frameworks. 

Major objective . — The objective is to determine how different class- 
room behavior will appear when it is viewed from four evaluative 
frameworks: (1) developmental, (2) mental health, (3) substantive 
learning, and (4) group process. 

Procedures . — This research is divided into six stages. The first 
stage will be devoted to the development of four schedules for use in 
simultaneous observation of the same sample of classroom behavior. 
In stage 2 representatives from education, psychiatry, psychology, and 
sociology will meet and clarify the positions to be studied. In the 
third stage, graduate students will be trained in observational tech* 
niques and will collect observational data in elementary and secondary 
school classrooms. During stage four an analysis of these data will 
be made, and the observational schedules will be revised for utilization 
in stage five, which will be a duplication of stage three. The final 
stage will consist of an analysis of the new data and preparation of 
the final report. 

William O. Morse, Pro f s— o r of Edoca- Project No. 768. 
tlooal Psychology, University at Michl- Duration: 2 years, 
gan, Ana Arbor, Mich. October 1900-September 1961. 
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Student- T eacher Interaction as a 
Determiner of Effective Teaching 

Problem— This study investigates the relationship between the 
personality interaction of students and teachers and the effects of this 
interaction on teaching effectiveness. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to determine whether 
personality interaction between a student and his teacher influences the 
degree to which that particular teacher is effective with that par- 
ticular student; and (2) if person&lify interaction is found to be a 
determiner of teaching effectiveness, to reveal along what personality 
dimensions the interaction occurs. 

Procedure *.— Two hundred male junior and senior college students 
in two relatively large departments of Iowa State University and 
their teachers in these departments will constitute the sample for this 
study. Students and teachers will be given a temperament survey 
and a life-history questionnaire; each student will be asked to indi- 
cate preferences for teachers within his major department, and this 
information will be related to the number of contact hours between 
particular teachers and each student. In the first step of the analysis 
the results of the inventories obtained from the teachers will be used 
to locate general differences between those who were nominated fre- 
quently as outstanding teachers and those who were nominated infre- 
quently. In the second step the analysis will determine the student 
characteristics which are related to their nominations of effective 
teachers. The overall purpose of the analysis is to determine whether 
or not the degree of similarity between student and teacher person- 
alities is a factor in the student’s opinion of the effectiveness of a 
teacher. 

Edwih C. Ijcwis, Assistant Professor, Project No. 763. 

Department of Psychology, Iowa State Duration : 1 year. 

‘ University, Ames, Iowa. September 1960-June 1900. 


Systematic Observation of Verbal Interaction 
As a Method of Comparing Mathematics Lessons 


Problem .— This study investigates various patterns of verbal inter- 
action between pupils and teachers in classrooms where four types of 
mathematics lessons are employed. 

Major objective .— The objective is to determine whether or not 
gnificant differences exist in the amount of verbal interaction dis- 
played in four different types of mathematics lessons. 
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Procedures . — Twelve senior high school and/or freshman college 
mathematics classrooms will constitute the sample for this study. 
The four types of mathematics lessons are (1) & lecture method 
using rigorous treatment of subject matter and a postulational basis, 
(2) a lecture method using a less rigorous treatment and nonpostula- 
tional basis, (3) ft guided discovery method followed by deductive 
proof and a rigorous treatment of subject matter with a postulational 
basis, and (4) a guided discovery with a less rigorous treatment and 
a nonpostulational basis. The single lesson period will be used as 
the unit of observation. An observer will view and classify behavior 
in each of three frames of reference : content, process, and attitude. 
A time-sampling technique will be used, alternating 15-second periods 
of observation with 15-second intervals for classification. Each class 
room will be visited for 10 periods. Each lesson observed will be 
classified as one of the four types or as a combination type, and raw 
score totals for each of the types will be obtained for each of the 
three frames of reference for both pupils’ and teachers’ behaviors. 

E. Muriel Wrjoht, Assistant Professor of Project No. 816. 

Mathematics and Education, Washing- Duration : 1 year, 6 months. 

ton University, 8L Louis, Mo. December 1969- June 1961. 


The Effect of Classroom Conditions on the Strength of Self-esteem, 

Achievement Motivation, and Work Output of Elementary School 
Children 

Problem . — This project directed toward the discovery of how, in the 
classroom situation, children’s self-esteem, achievement motivation, 
and anxiety about achievement are related to other personality vari- 
ables and to conditions within the classrooms. 

Major objective . — The objective is to determine the relation between 
a number of characteristics of the teacher’s handling of a class and 
various characteristics of the children in the class. 

Procedures . — Extensive measures of teacher behavior and classroom 
procedures made at the beginning and end of an academic year have 
already been obtained from 10 different teachers in three elementary 
schools in reasonably homogeneous neighborhoods in Palo Alto. 
Seven of the 10 classrooms are at the fifth- and sixth-grade level and 
three are at the first- and second-grade level. Among the measures 
obtained were (1) teacher interaction with children, including their 
use of rewards and punishments, teaching techniques, and communi- 
cation ; (2) peer interaction ; (8) measures of social environment; and 
(4) teacher attitudes. Measures of the characteristics of the 295 chil- 
dren who were members of these classes have also been collected. 
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These include mental and physical measures; measures of the chil- 
dren s motives, preferences, self-concepts and reputations; and mean- 
ures of achievement and creative ability. The data for both teachers 
and Children hnre been punched on IBM cnrdn, end the data uulvro 
Will be directed *t the virions relntionshipe that exist between "the 
teacher vanabke and the characteristic of the children. 

PAtrum 8 *am, Associate Professor of Project No. ftm 
BducUoo Stanford Cslrersity. Sian- Duration: 2 yrere, 5 month* 

,OTd - C * llf ' Mv 10<Kwj«*eml»r lltti. 


Standardization of the Third Revision of the Stan/ord-Binet Intelli- 
gence Scale on Negro Elementary School Children in the South- 
eastern United States 

Prvhkm .— This study provides norms for Negro children in the 
Southeastern Uw ted States on the Th ird Revision of the Stanford- 

Bmet Intelligence Soak 

^ Ma JZi objectives are (1) to standardise the 

Stan ford -B met Intelligent Scale on a large representative sample of 
Negro elementary school children in the Southeast, (2) to validate 
this tost by comparison with simultaneous measures of scholastic apti- 
tude, with standard achievement testa, and with teacher ratings and 
g?*des, and (8) to collect from the subject* and their teachers certain 
biographic and demographic data which will lead to an adequate 

description of the population and allow comparisons with other nor- 

mmtivm data, 

i aS n *^nu™i~~‘ A ‘ representative sample of approximately 1,800 sub- 
jerts wiU be drawn from Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. In each of these States three ooiinty school system* 
of various sues win be selected that encompass rural and urban areas, 

^ a in qu®Tity of educational 
pngrams ^ ^hfcm About SO students from each of grades 
through 6 will be selected from each county and administered the 
Third Revision of Gie Stanford-Bmet Intelligence Scale. Each child 
mil be administered the California Achievement Tart or a similar tost 
birttory In addition, grades and teacher ratings will be obtained 
from tha schools and biographic and demographic data from the 
parent*. An item analysis will be made in order to determine the 
appropriateness of items at each age level, and correlations between 
the demographic and biographic data and the intelligence and achieve- 
ment measures will be obtained. ^ ^ 

Wallace A. Knurs*, Assistant Professor Prefect Na 804. 

SSC^T 0r, ‘* ®““ ™ Tm “ r - P°'’ a «‘:‘tmr., m ooOM. 
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The Use of Case Histories in the Development of 
Student Understanding of Science and Scientists 

Problem . — The purpose of this study is to evaluate an instructional 
method employing materials drawn from the history of science to 
teach students about the nature of scientific inquiry, about science 
as an institution, and about scientists os people. 

Major objective . — The objective is to determine whether or not there 
are significant differences in the understanding of science and scientists 
between students who have studied with case history materials and 
students who have not. 

Procedures . — Participants will be solicited from nationally dis- 
tributed groups of science teachers to obtain approximately 100 classes 
of high school biology, chemistry, and physics to take part in the 
experiment. Each participating class section will be randomly as* 
signed either to the experimental (those using the new instructional 
method) or to the control group, resulting in approximately 50 science 
classes in each group. Pretest and posttest batteries will be adminis- 
tered to both groups, and the several test scores will be subjected to a 
2-way analysis of covariance, with stratification according to course 
type. The pretest battery will include a test of general intelligence 
and the Test on Understanding Science, a specially-designed instru- 
ment which measures student understanding of the methods and aims 
of science, the scientific enterprise, and the characteristics of scientists. 
The posttest battery which will be administered approximately 5 
months after the pretests will include the Test on Understanding 
Science and a standardized science test in the area covered by the 
oouree. Questionnaire data will be used to supplement the statistical 
analysis. 

Wiluau W. Ooounr, Assistant Professor Project No. 89a 

of Education, and Lboto u> K. Kurrn, Duration : 1 year, 4 months. 

Research Associate, Harvard University, April 1900-August 1961. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Y 

Selection and Training Programs for Vocationally Talented Pupils 

Problem.~-T\m study will explore selection procedures and training 
programs for vocationally talented youth and the trends in occupa- 
tions and in technology which have implications for selection pro- 
cedures and training programs. 

Major objectives — The objectives are (1) to review the present and 
anticipated needs of business and industry for vocationally talented 
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and trained youth, and (2) to describe the way in which secondary 
schools are identifying vocational talent, selecting youth for voca- 
tional programs, and guiding youth in vocational choices. 

Procedures . — An analysis will be made of existing nationwide State 
and local studies of occupations and technology, and of related needs 
for vocationally talented youth and training programs. In a nation- 
wide sample of 60 schools, interviews will be conducted with the guid- 
ance and pupil-personnel staff to determine what orientation pro- 
grams are provided for prospective vocational students, what tests 
are given, what school records are kept, what placement services are 
provided, and similar information. Principals, selected teachers and 
students, and superintendents also will be interviewed, and classroom 
observations will be made to supplement the information obtained 
from the guidance staff. 

W. Donald WALLDfo, Director, Division Project No. 103a 
of Field Studies and Research, Rutgers Duration : 1 year, 8 months. 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. October 1960-December 1961. 

Abilities of First-Grade Pupils to Learn Mathematics in Terms 
of Algebraic Structures, by Means of Teaching Machines 

Problem. This study explores the use of automated devices in 
teaching basic algebraic structures to first-grade children. 

Major objective.— The objective is to compare first-grade children 
who have been taught algebraic structures by means of an automated 
teaching device with control groups of first- and fourth-grade children. 
An oral test of the understanding and application of algebraic struc- 
tures will be used for this comparison. 

Procedures .— A representative sample of 100 first-grade children 
will be selected for the experimental group in this study. An 18- week 
unit in mathematics will be developed and presented to this group for 
one semester, using autoinstructional devices. For a large part of the 
unit, the child will be supplied with a set of colored rods of varying 
lengths. Some problems presented by the teaching machine will re- 
quire only the use of these rods; other problems will require applica- 
tion of the concepts learned with the rods. In this way the associative 
law, the commutative law, the distributive law, and other mathematical 
concepts will be presented. A control group of 100 first graders, 
matched with the experimental group on the basis of age, sex, parent 
occupation, and intelligence, will be used to control for the effects of 
maturation and typical experience. A second control group of 100 
fourth graders will be used to discover what elementary children 
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learn about basic mathematics through a typical arithmetic program 
in the first four grades. All subjects will be given an intelligence test. 
As a pretest for first graders and a posttest for all children, an in- 
dividual oral standardized interview will be conducted to measure 
the ability of subjects to solve problems involving algebraic structures. 

Evan R. Keislar, Associate Professor of Project No. 1090. 

Education, University of California, Duration : 1 year. 

Los Angeles, Calif. August 1960-Anguat 1961. 


The Learning Process 


A Basic Research Program on Reading 


Problem . — This study proposes to develop an experimental pro- 
gram of research on the reading processes of children. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to described in detail 
the preschool child’s language and (2) to determine empirically as 
well as to predict theoretically the kinds of change in linguistic struc- 
ture that learning to read and write impose on the child 
Procedures . — This research will employ mainly experimental tech- 
niques and careful description and will develop in the laboratory 
“miniature” situations analogous to real ones. A number of specific 
projects will be conducted, namely (1) an analysis of children’s lan- 
guage; (2) a study of the psychological aspects of children’s speech 
at various age levels; (3) an experimental study of how children learn 
language -irregularities; (4) a study of the relation of perceptual 
learning to communication ; (5) an experimental study of the develop- 
ment of the ability to discriminate visual forms of the type used as 
written symbols; (6) a study of discrimination learning; (7) an in- 
vestigation of the process by which visual symbols become equivalent 
to a sequence of heard sounds ; (8) a theoretical analysis of the reading- 
writing parts of a communication cycle; (9) an anaylsis of the proc- 
esses involved in the perception of similarities and differences in visual 
stimuli ; (10) a study designed to test the measurement of individual 
differences in the development of perceptual skills; (11) a study of 
the relationship between reading and writing; (12) an experimental 
study of the development of preferences for sensory modalities in 
children; and (13) a study of the importance of contextual cues in 
children’s word recognition. 

Harrt Levin, Associate Professor, Cornell Project No. 689. 

Uni venrtty, Ithaca, N.T. Duration : 8 years. 

July 1969- June 1962. 
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/ nvestigations of V ariations in the Properties of 
Self- 1 utoring Learning Sequences 

Problem, I his study seeks to identify those program character- 
istics which produce maximum learning with self-tutoring devices. 

Major objectives— The objectives are (1) to investigate the effects 
oi various methods of analyzing the behavior said to reflect knowledge 
or a subject and (2) to determine what variations in the properties 
or the learning-sequence elements are necessary to establish the de- 
sired behavior to an opt imum degree. 

Procedure. lo achieve the first objective, knowledge matrices will 
be used to analyze a wide range of verbal material and to suggest 
the order in which interverbal connections might be strengthened. 
The matrix elements will be ordered in terms of intermat, rlx path, 
m'ramatm P ath > am * submatrix orderings. The second objective 
will be achieved by introducing systematic variations in the stimulus 
variables (such as size of the step, use of prompts, and amount and 
spacing of the review) and in the response variables (such as method 
of responding and effect of varying the probability of success). 
Program variations will be evaluated either by standard achievement 
tests or by specially constructed ones. Intraprogram behavior will 
be analyzed in terms of total errors and correlations between pastiest 
scores and intraprogram errors. 

Robert Glaser, Associate Professor of Project No. 091. 

Psychology, and Lloyd E. Homme, As- Duration : 2 years, 
sistant Professor of Psychology, U sliver- July l9S9~j U ne 1981 

Rity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Analysis of Processes in P aired Associate Learning 


f roblem. This study seeks to determine whether associations are 
ever formed in an aii-or-none fashion rather than by a process o* 
gradual repetition. 1 


Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to define and isolate the 
T“? P roce88B8 invo,v «* paired-associate learning; m to ^ify 
the imiKirtant variables related to these processes and toe eonditk^ 
under which each becomes important; and (8) to define and assess 
.he importance of the association format'on process in pair^i-a^i. 
at© learning tasks. 

Procedures.— The research program will involve three consecutive 
phases. In the first phase a paired associate learning task will he 
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developed in which the “association formation” process has been iso- 
lated. In phase II the Rock paradigm as modified by the investigator 
will be used to investigate the role of repetition in learning the paired- 
associate task or tasks which have been developed in phase I. A list 

consisting of two sets of stimulus-response pairs will be used. All 
pairs of one set, the control set, will be retained in the list on all learn- 
ing trials. Pairs of the experimental set will be retained in the list 
only if the correct response-is given; otherwise they will lie replaced 

in the list by new pairs which have not previously been seen. If, 
as the investigator anticipates, the results of phase IT indicate that 
association formation is not an all-or-none process, an attempt will 
be made to determine whether there are any conditions under which 
it is so “all-or-none” that repetition is relatively unimportant. 

William F. Battig, Assistant Professor of Project No. 730. 

Psychology, University of Virginia, Duration: 2 years. 

OharlottaivUle, Va. September 1050-August 1001. 


The Development of the Perception of Musical Sounds 
by Children in the First Six Grades 


Problem . — This study seeks to determine differences in the way in 
which elementary children perceive and respond to the presentation 

of musical sounds. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to identify the levels of 
auditory perception which exist within grades and between grade 

levels and (2) to provide evidence of growth patterns to be used iu 
developing programs of music reading readiness. 

Procedure*.-— Approximately 400 children in grades 1 through 0 
will constitute the sample for the first part of the study, which will 
investigate the auditory perception of tonal configurations. Two 
tests will be devised after a detailed analysis of representative song 
materials for elementary school children. Tonal configurations which 
occur with the greatest frequency, including "hromatics, major and 
minor scale figures, and major and minor chord figures, will be selected 
as test items presented to the subject* by means of a tape recorder. 
The two tests will be similar; however, the second erne will contain 
a greater number of items, which will be presented to the subject 
only once. The second part of the study will deal with the auditory 
perception of more complete musical ideas as they appear in the musi- 
cal phrase; 200 additional children wi ll be tested during this part of 
the study, using the same tonal configurations as in the first part. 
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AU testa will be administered individually, and comparison* will bo 
made to ascertom aumlarities and differences between age, grade, 
training^ ““omplmhinent, and other factors such as sex and previous 


Robert George Petxold, Associate Profes- 
sor of Music and Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wls. 


Project No. 76d. 

Duration : 10 months. 
September 1969-June 1906. 


Effects of Motivational Factors on Perceptual-Cognitive 
Proficiency of Children Who V ary in Intellectual Level 


Problem.— This study seeks to obtain a greater understanding of the 

fimc?^ mantS °* ( * uan ^‘ ve an< * qualitative variations in intellectual 
functioning of optimal learning conditions, and of the impact of moti- 

of cognitive aMUies”* Pr0CeaS “ 0 ” ** deralo P ment “ d 

I ? 16 ° biectives are ( x ) determine the effects 
m ^7 10n al conditions on the range and efficiency of cue 

“ b ^ k P 5'? ption and Iearnin « *****> “d (2) to ascertain 
the extent to which differences in intellectual level are associated with 

S2SK3S 1 of the " motivat!on “ conditioM 0,1 w- 

^r^^ hildren ° f vaI 7 in ff intellectual levels within a 

ag# .^f ,° f fr ° m 8 10 10 1**™ wiU *» ^ected for study. 

mTt^WIoT mU) iDtellectual groups: bright 

o j x^, 140 normal (100 to 115 IQ), and dull (75 to 90 IQ) 

Selected perceptual and learning tasks involving complex form recog- 

8Pa -n’ ^ Cidental learning in concept formation, and 
pattern acquisition will be administered under task-oriented instruc- 

^ relativeIy neutral and under achievement- 
onented instructions designed to increase the child’s achievement 
motivatio i. Matched control subjects will receive only task-oriented 
instructions m both test sessions. Measures of the range and effective- 
ness of cue utilization will reflect the level of performance. The per- 
formance swree of the groups will be compared. The relationships 
between selected measures of personality and perceptual-cognitive 
functioning in children will also be determined. 

Charles D. Shook, Associate Professor of Project No. 790. 

Psychology and Child Development, Duration • 2 year*. 7 month. 
Prndw. Cm*,. 
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An Analysis of Laboratory and Classroom Group Functioning 


Problem. This study attempts to analyze group functioning in two 
contexts, the laboratory and the elementary school classroom. 

Major objective . — The objective is to examine the effects of several 
individual and group variables on the effectiveness and efficiency of 
classroom groups. 

Procedures. — The laboratory study will use a sample of several 
hundred elementary school pupils as subjects. The subjects will work 
oither as individuals or as members of 8- person groups. Half the 
groups will contain one pupil of high ability and two of average 
ability ; the other half will be composed of three average-ability pupils. 
The independent variables will be (1) ability, (2) status, (3) ascend- 
ancy f (4) orientation (social or task), and (5) discrepancies in per- 
sonality needs and social roles. The individuals and groups will be 
given problems in social studies and arithmetic, and tests of effective- 
ness and efficiency will be administered. Effectiveness will be meas- 
ured by a standardized achievement test and efficiency, referring to 
the satisfaction of each member with his group experience, by self- 
report An analysis of variance and of covariance will be employed 
to provide statistical tests of significance. Approximately 40 upper 
elementary school classes will constitute the sample for the classroom 
study. Each of 20 elementary school teachers will be asked to identify 
one highly efficient and effective class and one inefficient and ineffective 
class. Measures for independent variables, such as pupil perception 
of the leader behavior of teachers, pupil influence, pupil ability, and 
pupil need for achievement, affiliation, and power will be subjected to 
a multiple-correlation analysis to determine the overall prediction of 
the dependent variables of efficiency and effectiveness. 

Bbtoe B. Honours and Louis M. BttrrH, Project No. 796. 
assistant professors, Graduate Institute Duration : 2 years, 4 months, 
of Education. Washington University, February 1960-May 1962. 

8t Louis, Mo. 


Communication of Information in the Elementary Classroom 

Problem . — This study assesses the ability of children and teachers 
to communicate meaningfully with each other. The broad purpose is 
to identify some of the major factors responsible for the failure of 
children of normal intellectual endowment to profit from education. 

Major objectives. — The objectives are (1) to determine the extent to 
which information is successfully communicated orally in elementary 
classrooms, (2) to analyze the types of communication breakdowns 
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which occur among lower and middle-class groups of children and 
their teachers, (3) to determine the range of the active vocabulary 
shown in continuous oral speech samples of elementary school chil- 
dren, (4) to determine similarities and differences in content 
which characterize the speech samples of lower and middle-class 
groups of children, and (5) to correlate the measures of vocabulary 
with the ability of the different groups of children to communicate 
successfully with each other and with the teacher in the cl assr oom. 

Procedures .— The sample for this study will consist of 250 pupils 
from two first-grade classes and two fifth-grade classes in each of three 
New York City schools. The sample will be divided into two groups, 
one of intellectually deprived children, primarily of lower socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds, and another of children who have not lacked intel- 
lectual stimulation in the home. Responses to a standardized 
interview scale will be used to assess the pattern of verbal stimulation 
in the home. The Cloze technique will be used to determine the 
amount of information successfully communicated from the teacher 
to the two groups of children. This technique uses a verbatim 
sample of the continuous speech of the teacher from a tape recording 
of verbal instruction given in the classroom. The material will be 
transcribed and every n th word (usually every fifth word) will be 
deleted. The children will be asked to fill in the missing words, using 
three forms of the material : mimeographed sheets, slides, and tapes. 
Appropriate motivational techniques will be used to obtain similar 
samples of the children’s speech for administration to teachers and 
other children. The responses will be analyzed for (1) accuracy of 
prediction, (2) the variability of the frequency distribution of re- 
sponses given by the various groups, and (3) differences in the types- 
of responses given by the different groups. Further analyses wifi! be 
carried out on the complete continuous speech samples of all children 
in order to estimate and compare the range of vocabulary and other 
characteristics of the speech of the lower and middle-class groups of 
children. 

Mastoi Peutbch, Codirector, Institute for Project No. 908. 

Developmental Studies New York Medl- Duration : 2 year*. 

cal College, New York, N Y. April 1960-Aprll 1982. 


Evaluation of Machine Teaching: Motivational Characteristics 
of the Learner , His Responses , and Certain Learning Outcomes 

Problem . — The purpose of this study is to reveal the relation of the 
motivational characteristics of the learner to his responses and to 
certain learning outcomes of machine teaching. 
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Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to determine whether the 
reinforcement value of seeing that one’s answer is correct is more 
effective in facilitating learning among high achievement-oriented stu- 
dents or low achievement-oriented ones, and (2) to investigate the 
effectiveness of various forms of learner response in promoting recall 
of meaningful material. 

Procedures . — Three to four hundred college of education juniors 
enrolled in a psychology course will b(y randomly assigned to teaching 
machines that require three different types of responses. Achieve- 
ment motivation, grade, and IQ will be controlled either experi- 
mentally or statistically. Part of B. F. Skinner’s program on science 
and human behavior and similar materials will constitute the learning 
materials. Learning outcomes will be measured by items written to 
fit some of the categories of Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Ob- 
jectives: knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, 
and evaluation. Analysis of variance and f-tests probably will be 
used to determine the significance of differences among treatments 
(response types) and levels (achievement motivation). 

Oamucl M. Della- Pi ax a. Assistant Profes- Project No. 864. 

sor of Educational Psychology, Uni- Duration : 1 year, 8 months, 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 1960-September 1961. 


The Nature of Analysis and Synthesis, and Classroom Conditions 
Which Facilitate or Retard These Cognitive Processes 

Problem . — This study investigates factors which underlie indi- 
vidual differences in ability to analyze and synthesize and the role of 
analysis and synthesis in college success. It will also explore class- 
room conditions which facilitate or impede analysis and/or synthesis 
in thought and perception. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to determine the facto- 
rial structure of teste measuring analysis and synthesis in thought 
perception and personality, their specificity or generality, their re- 
lation to performance in the physical sciences, social sciences, en- 
gineering, language-literature, and to performance on objective and 
essay examinations; and (2) to determine the effects of stress and 
nonstress, individual and group and authoritarian and democratic 
conditions on analysis and synthesis in thinking. 

Procedures . — About 800 freshmen, 200 each with majors in phys- 
ical science, social science, engineering, and literature-language will 
be given the following tests: The Denny Doodlebug Problem, the 
Witkin Embedded-Figures Test, the Perceptual Synthesis Test, and 
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the Rigidity and Dogmatism Scales. Data will also be obtained on all 
or part of the sample on grades obtained on objective and essay ex- 
aminations. The test data will be related to academic grades and 
will be factor analyzed. Other comparisons on analysis and syn- 
thesis measures will be made for various college subgroups, such as 
changos in majors and dropouts from college. In a separate sub- 
study, experiments will be conducted with the Denny Doodlebug 
Problem under conditions of stress and nonstrees, individual and 
group problem solving, authoritarian and democratic group atmos- 
phere, to determine the effects of these conditions on analysis and 
synthesis. 

Milton Rokeach, Professor of Psychol- Project No. 879. 
ogy, Michigan State University, Bast Duration: 5 years. 

Lansing, Mich. July 1960J'une 1965. 


Training in Problem Solving 

Problem. This study will seek to determine to what extent stu- 
dents can be trained in solving problems requiring elementary arith- 
metic and problems requiring principles not formally learned in 
school. 

Major objective . — The objective is to determine whether or not the 
problem-solving effectiveness of high school students improves as a 
result of practice. 

Procedures .— All students of a metropolitan high school with IQ’s 
of 110 or higher will be asked to volunteer for this study. From 
those who do, approximately 50 subjects will be selected in pairs, with 
each member of the pair matched in terms of IQ and initial prob- 
em-solving ability. The members of each pair will be randomly as- 
signed to experimental and control groups of 25 subjects each. Two 
seta of instruments, series A and series B, will be employed in the 
practice sessions. Series A presents with each problem some basic in- 
formation. A number of questions which provide information to be 
used m sol ving the problem are presented on cards in a display folder. 
The answer to each question is on the back of the card. Each subject 
may draw as many cards, one at a time, as he wishes. The problem 
is terminated when the subject feels he has the solution. The prob- 
lems m series B place no restrictions on the questions that the subject 
may ask but require him to construct his own answers. For example, 
a subject is presented with a geometric design and asked to locate a 
predetermined area or part of the design by questions permitting 
only yes or no answers. Problems vaiying in the number of altenin- 
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tive choices, in the type of profitable clues to be used, and in other 
characteristics have been constructed. The data will include se- 
quences of questions, frequency of each question, patterns of questions, 
time to completion, and related measures. Each subject in the ex- 
perimental group will bo given 12 training sessions ; the student and 
experimenter will discuss the student’s performance after each one. 
At the beginning and end of the 6-month experimental period, all 
subjects will take a test of arithmetic comprehension and a test of 
comprehension of reading material from which learning curves will 
be developed to characterize individual and group performances. 

Horacio Rimoldi, Director, Loyola Psy- Project No. 1015. 
chometrie Laboratory, I-oyola Unlver- Duration : 1 year, 
stty, Chicago, 111. October 1960-September 1961. 


The Development of Textual Behavior 
and Its F unction in Communication 

Problem . — This study explores the development of textual behavior 
(verbal behavior controlled by written or printed stimuli) and its 
function in communication. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to explore the use of 
operant conditioning techniques in training preschool children in 
textual behavior and (2) to investigate the function of textual be- 
havior in the development of word meaning in early childhood and 
its function in children’s communication. 

Procedures . — This study will be conducted in three phases. The 
first phase, primarily methodological in nature, will be designed to 
test the appropriateness of methods and procedures developed in 
other areas and with older subjects. An experimental group of 
children will be reinforced for discriminating between word pairs 
which are the same and pairs which are different. A control group 
will not receive this training. Then all the children will receive 
textual training on the same words individually presented to deter- 
mine the effects of the previous discrimination training. A second 
methodological study will determine the effects of different rein- 
forcers and different methods of presenting them on the conditioning 
of textual responses. In the third phase, the procedures developed in 
the first two studies will be used to ascertain the possibility of pro- 
ducing textual behavior in preschool children through the use of 
operant conditioning principles. A control group will be used to 
obtain comparisons of progress on reading and other tests. In the 
fourth phase of the project, textual behavior will be produced in one 
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tfroup of preschool children and not in a control group. The function 
of he textua behavior in the transfer of meaning through reading 
will be studied in two experiment s. 


Arthur W. Staats, Associate Professor 
of Psychology. Caboi.tr K. Staats, 
Assistant ITofessor of Sociology and 
Psychology, and Richard E. Sc huts. 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
Arizona State I'nlvcrsltj’, Tctujv, Ariz 


Project No. 10*8. 

Duration : 2 yeam 
September 1960-Septemher 
1IW2. 


Auditory Perception of Musical Sounds by 
Children in the First Six Grades 

Problem. This study explores die differences in the ways m which 

T‘2V ,' h ° ‘2 SU .«"*■ ,evd8 P*™. and respond to 
tRe auditory presentation of musical sounds. 

/ Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to study the musical 
development of first-, second-, and third-grade children by retesting 
him each year until each group reaches the sixth grade and (2) to 

aim pa re the performances of children in grades 1 through 6 on 
selected perceptual tasks. K 

Procure*.— This project will be conducted in two phases. The 
Uh ! ,Z % th ;‘ rftnd ; ni 8 " m P*« of 200 first-, 200 second-, 
700) 2 °2^ ird -^ c, “ ,dren drawn f or an earlier study (project 
of mol nd " lP l >c collected annually on the auditory pmop/ion 
of melodic and rhythmic elements of music until each group of sub- 
jects reaches sixth grade. In the second phase of the study a random 
sample of 300 students, stratified by grade and sex will' he selected 

will ha f t,mbro » and harmony; musical elements 

will be considered both individually and in combination. Each Zr 

Wn S ati^f°V f Ud * V , Wi11 emphasize 8 differ *nt element or com- 
bination of elements and will utilize a different sample of subjects. 

Ihe several tests to be developed for both phases will be tape recoJded 

and th e subjects will be tested individually throughout the investiga- 

. responses will be taped to permit accurate and detailed 

81S * Companson8 wlH made to ascertain similarities and dif- 

am ° ng ftge ^ UP9 ’ gTade8 ’ levels of ^Petence, sex, and 

levels of previous musical training and experience. 

Robert G. Pbtxold, Associate Professor Project No. 1061 

of Music and EducaUon, University of Duration : 8 years 

Wlscomln, Madison, w ta . ,<m. 


TEACHING AND LEARNING (59 

Patterns of Discrimination Learning Set in Preschool Children, 
Fifth Graders, College F reshmen, and the Aged 


Problem . — This study explores patterns of discrimination learning 
set in preschool children, fifth graders, college freshmen, and the aged. 

Major objective ,*. — The objectives are (1) to study the development 
of discrimination learning set in the four age groups indicated above 
and (2) to seek consistencies in each group’s manner of attacking 
problems. 

Procedures . — The subjects for this study will be selected from 
nursery school children, fifth graders in public school, college fresh- 
men at the University of Buffalo, and aged adults in community cen- 
ters anti homes for the aged. The subjects will be selected in a random 
manner from the 5th grade and college populations, and all available 
subjects will be used in the nursery schools, homes for the aged, and 
community day centers. A series of 10 problems per day will be pre- 
sented to each subject. Each problem involves a pair of stimuli; the 
subject is to learn which of the two stimuli is correct. He will be 
allowed four trials on each problem, and the shift from one problem to 
the next will be made without comment from the experimenter. The 
training will continue until the subject has reached a criterion of five 
successive problems in which no more than one error is made on trials > 
2, 3, and 4. The data will consist of records of correct and incorrect 
responses for each subject in each test session until the criterion is 
reached. 

An analysis will be made of the frequency of a particular kind of 
error and the frequency of correct responses as a function of the num- 
ber of previous problems that have been experienced by the subject. 
This analysis will provide an indication of the development of learn- 
ing set. A second analysis of the frequency of correct responses and 
certain of the errors on the within -problem trials will reveal the de- 
velopment of specific habits as opposed to the generalized set. Com- 
parisons of the frequency of errors and correct responses in the 
different age groups will provide information about the effects of age 
on the development of learning set and on the learning of specific 
habits. 

Bn.unr Levinson and IIayne W. Reese, Project No. 1059. 

assistant professors. Department of Psy- Duration : 9 months, 

etiology, r Diversity of Buffalo, Buffalo, August 1900- April 1061. 

NT. 
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Concepts of Over- and Underochicvemcnt 


Problem. This study explores the concepts of 
achievement 


over* and under- 


vVa/or oft/ecWos—The objective is to develop e thorough yet deer 
and understandable critique of tie concepts of over- and under- 
achievement and of procedures for appraising them. 

/.t P Tm“ r ^'~7 he P rooellar » frr carrying out the study wUl be 

itblTneonl < ^’? , T rence8 " ll1 ** h ® ld " ith ‘bkreeted and knowledge- 

wnt *« ,, • bo « t •*« object ; a review will be ma£ 

^ "®?‘ ure d “ Kl W wiu > “» Problem; and from data 

gathered through conferences and a review of the literature, a careful 
erposuUon of the problem will be developed. The reporTwiU prob- 
ably include sections on the historical development of the problem 
“T.l* dle . co f nmon tallacies found in reeeareh designs in this a^ 

3 "‘ ,Ch “ — K» 


Robmt L. THOMom, Professor of Bdoca- 
tion. Teachers Oollafe, Colombia Uni- 
versity. New York, N.Y. 


Project No. **D M . 
Duration : l year. 
June 1900-Jone 1961- 
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IV. ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The Administrator 

Role of the Elementary , Junior High, and 
Senior High School Principal 

Problem . — This study proposes to investigate the role of the prin- 
cipal in public education. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (I) to develop the theoretical 
structure and hypotheses for the research ; (2) to collect and examine 
a body of preliminary data related to central problems of the inquiry; 
(3) to develop research instruments and the sampling procedure; 
and (4) to obtain the cooperation of school systems in the research. 

Procedures . — This is a one-year pilot study to determine the feasi- 
bility of obtaining a sample and developing the instruments to be 
used in a long-range study. Previously collected data from six Mas- 
sachusetts school systems related to the principal’s role will be exam- 
ined for their implications for this study. Information from prin- 
cipals, teachers, superintendents, and others will be gathered to 
explore problems related to the theoretical and empirical probletns 
of the research. Role-concept systems will be examined for their 
implications. Finally, instruments and interview schedules will be 
pretested. The precise population and sampling procedures will be 
determined and an assessment made of the willingness of school sys- 
tems to participate in a long-range study. 

Neal Gaosa, Professor of Education, Hsr- Project No. 714. 

▼ard University, Cambridge, Mass. Duration : 1 year. 

July 1959-Juae 1960. 
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/ rocedures for Identifying Persons With Potential for 
Public School Administrative Positions 

Problem. In this study an attempt is made to develop better pro- 
cedures than are now available for identifying persons who have the 
characteristics and potential abilities needed to serve effectively in 
administrative positions in public schools. 

Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to describe a number 
of personality, social, and cognitive factors common to administrators 
and (2) to supplement them with characteristics of administrative jobs 
m order to develop a battery of instruments that will distinguish 
between effective and ineffective administrators. 

Procedures.— In this first phase of an anticipated long-range pro- 
ject, a small group of effective and ineffective administrators will 
constitute the sample. The subjects will be administered the Life 
History Questionnaire and will be interviewed for 3 or 4 hours to 
determine what the symbolic meaning of educational administration 
is for each and to trace its development. On the basis of information 
obtained from the questionnaire and the interview, a battery of instru- 
ments will be collected to measure interpersonal needs and values, 
cognitive orientations and abilities, and job characteristics. The' 
battery will probably include measures such as the Test of Type 
Indicators, the Fundamental Interpersonal- Relations Orientation- 
Behavior ( FIRO-B), and the Taxonomy of Situations. The analysis 
will determine how well the measures differentiate effective and 
ineffective administrators. 

Edoar L. Morphet, Professor of Educa- Project No. 077. 

tlon. University of California, Berkeley, Duration : 1 year, 4 months. 

CalIf September 1959-Demnber 1000. 


Education for Innovative Behavior in Executives 

** 

Problem,.— This study attempts ! > identify the determinants of 
innovative administrative behavior and to determine whether such 
behavior can be encouraged through education. 

Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to determine the rela- 
tionship of personal factors and organizational climate to innovative 
at mimstrative behavior, (2) to develop experimental educational 
programs designed to stimulate innovative administrative behavior 
and (3) to assess the differential effects of these programs upon the 
performance of administrators drawn from distinct organizational 
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Procedures . — A sample of 150 to 200 persons at grade levels from 
(iiS 11 to CiS 17 will be drawn from 15 to 20 Federal agencies in the 
Washington and Chicago areas. An attempt, will be made to achieve 
an adequate range and distribution of types of agencies (eg., defense, 
nondefense, headquarters, field, security), grade levels, years of serv- 
ice, age, and education. Data on aptitude and personality factors 
and perceptions of organizational climate will be collected in testing 
sessions of approximately 6 hours for each subject. The Positional 
Performance Inventory, which contains 30 items, each describing a 
personal characteristic or type of administrative situation, will be 
administered to an immediate superior of the subject and to a co- 
worker. Nelson’s leadership Practices Survey, each item of which 
describes a management problem and the alternative practices for 
attacking the problem, will also be administered to each subject, who 
will be asked to select the practice which would be most typical in his 
organization. The data obtained from this instrument will be used 
to determine the effects of aptitude and personality factors and per- 
ceived organizational climate upon innovative behavior. Some of the 
above teats will be given to new samples immediately before and 
six months after a training program designed to stimulate innovative 
administrative behavior. Standard correlational and analysis of 
variance techniques will lie used for analysis of the data. 

Bernard James, Director, Center for Pro- Project No. 975. 
grains in Government Administration, Duration: 2 years. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. ; and August. 1900-July 1902. 

Harold Guktzkow, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Sociology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 111. 


Role of the Elementary, Junior High, and 
Senior H igh School Principal 


Problem . — This study continues the work of project 714 in exam- 
ining the role of the principal in public education. 

Major objectives .^- The objectives are (1) to determine the distin- 
guishing and common elements in the roles of the elementary, junior 
high, Ifctd senior high school principals as viewed by principals and 
occupants of related positions, (2) to investigate the degree to which 
the role performance of principals conforms to their definition of 
professional standards for their behavior, (3) to isolate the role 
conflicts to which principals are exposed and the methods used to 
resolve them, (4) to investigate determinants and consequences of 
differential role definition and consensus on the principal’s roles, 
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and (5) to investigate determinants and consequences of variable 
role performance by the school principal. 

e,eCr^ A ran dom sample of approximately 600 

dllwT f 17 ’ )Uni0r hlgh ’ and Senior hi S h 901x001 principals will be 
dieUni^StZ mUmtleS Wlth * V ° puMion of over in 

™ & }° r d a te «)llection technique will be the interview, through 
which data will be gathered on role definitions, role behavior role 
consensus, role conflicts, job satisfaction, level of aspiration and age 

words will provide information on such items as job history, pro - 
tesional training, socioeconomic composition of the comm unto and 
per pupil support. The data analysis will utilize tests of silfetZ 
scalmg tochniques, partial and multiple correlations, and 


Neat. Gross, Professor of Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Project No. 85,1. 
Duration : 8 years. 
July 1960-June 1968. 


Procedures for Identifying Potential School Administrators 

Problem. Ihis study, a continuation of project 677 attempts to 
develop better procedures than are now availib a to iTJ'r 

f*'*’" 9 hlve t,le potential characteristics and abilities needed 
to serve effectively in administrative positions in public ^ 

x^o::,^mii w s,„r use m ^ ~ for ^ » 

Procedures.-ln project 677 the Fundamental Interpersonal Re 
abons OnenUtion (FIRO) Theory was expanded and m^ifiell fo 

S< " ,erttl have been for- 

mulated from the theory, and these will be tested in the present 

m d attitad r M r Pe ’ th ° in '"* ,ti « a, * ra will test the hypotheses that 
(1) attitudes of administrators toward educational ph losophv and 

»ra«itu a drto l ' ,, r'‘ 0n , lm correhtod^ter 

jmd attitudes toward people; and (2) an administrator’s compati- 
bility with salient present figures (teachers, board members. P and 
others) is positively correlated with his administrative effrotoiness 
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To test hypotheses such as these, several tests were selected or 
constructed and pretested in the previous project. A battery was 
selected which discriminates between good and poor administrators. 
In the present project this battery will be administered to about 
11,700 people, including 1,200 administrators, 5,000 teachers, 5,000 
parents, secretaries, community leaders, and memliers of boards of 
education ; and 500 graduate students in educational administration. 
Among the measures to be used are the FIRO-Behavior, the Meyer- 
Briggs Test of Type Indicators, an intelligence test, COPE (defense 
mechanisms) , the Life Interpersonal History Enquiry, a measure of 
educational values, and various measures of effectiveness. The 
measures of effectiveness will be correlated with the other measures 
to test hypotheses and modify the theory accordingly. 

Edgar L. Mobphet, Professor of Educa- Project No. 1076. 
tlon, and Wuxi am C. Schutz, Lecturer Duration : 2 years, 6 months, 
and Research Educator, University of January 1961 June 1963. 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Finance 


Spillover of Public Education Costs and Benefits 

Problem . — '.this project studies the relationship between tax pay- 
ments for public education and benefits received from public educa- 
tion in any area, such as a school district, a metropolitan area, a 
county, or a State. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to develop an analytic 
framework which permits the specification and ultimately the 
measurement of public education spillover, and (2) to utilize the 
framework in a case study of St. Louis Co., Missouri. 

Procedures . — A framework will be constructed which permits the 
specification and measurement of school tax receipts, expenditures, 
and education benefits that flow between areas either because of exist- 
ing conditions or because of the development of new policies or 
conditions. The sources and recipients of school taxes will be in- 
vestigated to determine whether some communities are subsidizing 
or being subsidized by other communities and to isolate fiscal spill- 
overs. To determine benefit spillovers, an analysis will be made of 
the extent to which the education expenditures of an area benefit 
persons in other areas. Regional analyses of input and output factors 
will be used to estimate indirect and income-induced employment 
and the output and income effects of local economic activity; these 

092943 — -61 0 
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will translated into public education costs and tar payments. Ex 

r; h n„ U Tb W r made ° f a P re ™ ls, .v develop mputompm 
e for the St Louis area to estimate local employment, output 
and income multipliers, and interregional consequences of kLl 

economic activity on public education 


Werner Zvi Hrasce, Professor of Eco- 
nomlcs and Bubton A. Wkisbbod, As- 
sistant Professor of Economies, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Project No. 1046. 

Duration : 8 years. 
September 1960-Auffuat 196a 


Revenue Sources for the Support of Public Education 

teZt™™ w S ' U,1> , 8 T ks ,'° de ‘ orrain6 whethw State-adminia- 
( >rLT , yS f mS 1? Sch<x>l su PP° rt m® more effective in meeting 
goals of equality and excellence than systems which rely to 
greater extent upon the local district’s property tax. 

objectives.— The objectives are (1) to discover whether a 
ugher proportion of State support results in a lower variability in 
total property tax rates and per pupil expenditures for current Lts 
of education and (2) to ascertain the extent to which a hXr^ 
portion of State support results in lower mean voluntary tax rates 
d P® r P u P l! expenditures above the State-prescribed minimum. 

Procedures .— The first step in the study will be to gather enrollment 
and current expenditure data for the 19.58-59 school year for selected 

JmTJT, A " minimum 

' “ ot 1 ^°0 pupils, or 1,000 elementary school students and 

500 secondary school studente for States with separate elemental Id 

“h^r" • DaU wm ^ all district a^ 

rger than the mmimum. Equalized valuations of taxable property 
will be gathered where available or developed from assessed valua^ 
2, -mg assessment ratios supplied by Vhe State “th 0 ri"y 
Using district reports to the States, the 1958-59 current operating 
costs will be reduced by all receipts applicable to current owraX 
except local pioperty tax levies, yielding a net cost of crlTZZ 
tion to be borne by the district This net cost divided by the eqLl 
Z ™>»»^n wdl provide the levy mte tequired tor curtent 

1 7 lunta ^. ,ev y a »r State-mandated 


H. Thomas James, Associate Pfofessor 
of Education, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 


Project No. 808. 

Duration : l year, 3 months. 
January 1960-ifarch 1961. 
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Structure and Process of School-Community Relations 


Problem . — This study explores the structure and process of school- 
community relations and the ways in which persons can meaningfully 
participate in the process. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to examine the factors 
affecting school-community relations, (2) to ascertain what citizen 
participation exists relevant to the schools through agencies such as 
clubs, citizens committees, and school boards, and (3) to explore the 
informal contacts of citizens in relation to the schools and the in- 
formal communication networks for such contacts. 

Procedures . — To obtain data on the factors affecting school-com- 
munity relations, a sample of 180 school districts will be drawn with 
student enrollments of 150 or more and with probability proportional 
to the number of students in the district. The Facf-or Evaluation 
Inventory, which lists 162 factors commonly associated with either 
the success or failure of school financial issues, has been prepared for 
use with informed observers in the local community. These observers 
will be selected for their roles in school-community relations as super- 
intendents, board members, opposition leaders, mass media representa- 
tives, or as leaders of civic groups aiding the schools. A second and 
similar inventory, which will be developed during the first year of 
the project, but which will use objective data and observations, will 
furnish another measure of each factor. Using sample survey tech- 
niques, interviewers from the Institute for Communication Research 
will collect data on citizen participation and informal communication 
networks from residents of a variety of communities. Citizen partic- 
ipation and informal communication networks from residents of a 
variety of communities. Citizen participation will be reflected Mi 
^knowledge of mediating agencies and their functions, perception/of 
these agencies, attitudes toward schools, and direct participation in 
school activities. The informal communication networks will be as- 
certained by asking who talks to whom, about what, under what 
circumstances, for what reasons or purposes, and similar questions, 

William R. Odell, Professor of Education Project No. 1039. 
and Richard F. Carter, Assistant Pro- Duration : 5 years, 
fessor, Department of Communication July 1900-Juiy 1965. 
and Journalism, Stanford University, 

Stanford, Calif. 
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Resistances to Reorganization of School Districts and 

Local Governments in Metropolitan Areas 

a nC r ^ m '~ T1 * iS StUdy ex P lores factors involved in the resist- 
• , of administrative units in metropolitan areas 

including school districts and local governments. ’ 

° bi6CtiVeS ^ (1) to determine to what 

Jocal school officials and teachers, their level of participation in school 
and government-related functions, their level of bnL.i ,1 J ™ 
existing government, their attitude regarding the size otth* °J ^ 
T'r Unit > re,ated -^ ure8 ; Tnd ( f,to 

f„~Z? Ure ''~ Thm Study is limited 10 Stot « having the townshin 
form of government m metropolitan areas and to qL ™™nip 

parable legislation regarding school district’ and govem^ri^rran’ 

s^ th z et sf tan ;r wil , 1 ““s 

wmTraiSZth cit dT nd 

?ono j a • 1 , 8tudied< Interviews will be conducted with 
3,000 residents in the central city and the suburban arTtooblain 
information on the demographic characteristics the mio-r«f 

penence, the intracommunity movement tha hS i , l g t ‘° n ex * . 

, *hool and municipal ofeiar^irbe^Z^^r^ 7 

Mk T i “ f resident8 and additional items as appropriate* 
The statistical analysis of the data will include perronta™ ditfrihu 
tions, chi-squares, critical ratios, and correlations. 

Basil G. Zntum, Associate Professor of Project No irun 
^ologr. Brown Bnl,.^,,. Pmn. ^. N ” 8 ^ 

September 1960-August 1068. 
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Operation of the Schools 

An Evaluation of Climate Control as a Factor 
Contributing to an Effective Educational Program 


Problem . — This study evaluates the effect of climate control in a 
school on the maintenance costs and depreciation of the physical 
plant, on the quality of educational outcomes, and on certain physical 
and psychological characteristics of the learner. 

Major objective . — The objective is to compare the cost of mainte- 
nance and depreciation, the educational outcomes, the incidence of 
illness, and psychological problems in a climate-controlled school with 
measures of the same factors in a school without climate control. 

Procedures. Two junior high schools containing the same physical 
facilities for instruction will be constructed. Each will be designed 
to accommodate 1,200 students. In the experimental school both 
temperature and humidity will be controlled; in the other school 
complete climate controls will not be present. An inspection of each 
building will be made at periodic intervals to record differences in 
deterioration, and records of maintenance costs will be kept for each. 
Data will be collected on the sex, learning potential, previous school 
achievement, and socioeconomic level of the students; differences in 
the experimental and control groups will be controlled statistically. 
Specially constructed achievement tests will be designed to measure 
the educational achievement of the students in each school. Records 
will be kept of absences due to illness, referrals for disciplinary or 
for psychological reasons, and an instrument will be devised to meas- 
ure the level of student and faculty morale in each school. Standard 
tests of significance will be used in analyzing the data. 

Floyd T. Christian, Superintendent of Project No. 1067. 

Public Instruction, Tallahassee, Fla. Duration : 8 years. 

October 1960-September 1963. 


Relationship Between School Design and Utilization 
and Personnel Interactions 

Problem. — This study attempts to determine the influence that dif- 
ferent types of u school- within-school” patterns of organization have 
the perceptions and interactions of school personnel. 
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Major objective .— The objective is to identify and measure the socio- 
metric and perceptual characteristics of personnel in selected secondary 

schools that represent various patterns of school-within-school organi- 
zation and design. 

Procedures.—- The 24 to 32 schools selected for the study will be 
milted to senior high schools constructed since 1954 and occupied for 

comhin t ° n °# . es ? f! ian “ y ears ; they will represent four different 
combinations of building types and patterns of plant utilization. An 

attempt will be made to equate the different types of schools on the 
basis of student enrollment, number of professional personnel, socio- 
economic characteristics of the community, wealth per pupil, and other 
characteristics. The instruments to be used include a leadership 
identification inventory for students, faculty, and administrators: a 
battery of gfoup interaction inventories ; and a set of perceptual scales. 
Appropriate statistical tests for differences in performance on each of 
the instruments will be applied for each of the school types. 

Karl T. Heretobd, Associate Professor of Project No. 91 a 
Education, Michigan State University, Duration • 1 year 
East Lansing. Mich. May 190 ^ Aprll 1Ml 


The Use of Mathematical Programing to Solve Certain Problems 
in Public School Transportation 


Problem. The purpose of this project is to investigate the use of 
programing in solving the transportation problems of 

Major objective .- The objective determine whether mathe- 
matical programing can indicate within limits the most economical 

bus routes, the optimum sizes of school buses, and the location of dis- 
tribution points. 

Proced^.-An analysis will be made of enisling research and 
thematical programing related to transportation. A programing 
procedure will be developed for a rural, an urban, and a n.ral-urban 
school system, with each system reflecting different transportation 
needs. After the programing procedure has been established, it will 
be tried out in three additional school systems, and comparisons will 
be made between suggested and existing routes and sizes of buses. 

Roeco® A. Boyer, Associate Professor of Project No 788 
Education, University of Mississippi, Duration : 1 year 

University, Miss. June 10fl * ^ 
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V. HIGHER EDUCATION 

Student Characteristics 

The Impact of a Value-Oriented University on Student Attitudes 

and Thinking 


Problem.. 1 his study explores the effects of a declared institutional 
£oal of value orientation on the values of students. 

Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to determine whether or 
not a Catholic university experience produces conformity or individ- 
ualism in students; (2) to investigate the effect of Catholic education 
on liberal-authoritarian l>eliefs in students; and (3) to compare the 
development of critical thinking in students attending a Catholic col- 
lege with the development of critical thinking in students attending 
non-Catholic institutions. 

Procedures.— Batteries of relevant tests given in the fall of 1959 to 
1*000 undergraduate students in a Catholic college and to approxi- 
mately 600 students from State colleges will be readministered in the 
spring of 1961. The instruments include a test of authoritarian per- 
sonality, a test of liberalism and conservatism in political viewpoint, a 
test of critical thinking in ethics, and a questionnaire on educational 
expectations. Data will be obtained also on achievement, demographic 
characteristics, and personal and family background. The analysis 
will describe differences in prer and post-test performances of subjects 
and will compare performances of students from the Catholic institu- 
tion with those from non-Catholic inst itutions. 

Julian F. 8. Foster, Assistant Professor Project No. 729. 
of Political Science, University of Santa Duration : 2 years. 

Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. August 1969- August 1961., 
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- A Study of Esthetic Judgment 

Problem. This study investigates the ability of college students to 
rec°gniM degrees of esthetic merit in objects of art and the direct 
tramabihty of this skill. 

Major objective.— The objective is to determine by experimentation 
some of the factors which may be important in the development of 
esthetic judgment. 

Procedures.— The main study will use a series of experiments, each 
involving a relatively small number of people for an extended period 
of time. A sample of male college students will be subjected to 
several tests of esthetic judgment and sets of students equated on 
judgment of art will be selected for further study. Each set will be 
divided at random into various experimental groups, each group re- 
quired to respond with esthetic judgment to a large number of pairs 
of art objects presented on slides. Correct judgments will be con- 
hnned with varying frequency and under varying circumstances for 
different groups of subjects. The judgment made by a subject on 
each stimulus pair will be counted as right or wrong (by the criterion 
of agreement with expert judgment), and a number of such counts 
will be put together to yield a score for a subject’s performance at each 
stage of framing. Differences in the average score for each experi- 
mental group will be studied as a function of differences in experi- 
mental treatment. Individual differences in the scores (and in 
changes in scores) will be correlated with other kinds of individual 
differences. Questionnaires and interviews will be used to obtain 
from each subject relevant information about his background of 
experience with the arts and his conscious reactions to the training. 

Ibviw L. Child. Professor of Psychology, Project No. 669. 

Tale University, New Haven, Conn. Duration : 8 years. 

September 1959-Augugt 1962. 


Measurement and Evaluation of Change in College Women 

Problem .— This project analyzes personality change in college wo- 
men as measured by personality tests and interviews 

Major objective. The objective is to determine those changes 
which have taken place in the personality development, attitudes, 
values, and opinions of an extensively tested sample of college women. 

Procedures .— Six graduating senior classes and six entering fresh- 
men classes^as well as two successive samples of juniors, sophomores 
and second-semester freshmen at Vassar College have been given a 
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battery of psychological testa and have been interviewed in depth. 
The present research proposes to analyze these data in terms of j>er- 
sonality changes occurring during the college years; characteristics of 
special groups, such as those who have left college and those who have 
visited the college psychiatrist; relationships between interview data 
and such variables as faculty ratings, grades, choice of major, and post- 
college plans; and the effects of interviewing on the members of the 
sample. 

Mebvin B. FuncDMAW, Coordinator, Mellon Project No. 786. 

Foundation, Vaaaar College, Poughkeep- Duration : 2 years, 
ale, N.Y. July 1959- June 1961. 


VPhy Successful Students of the Natural Sciences 
Abandon Careers in Science 


Problem .— This study seeks to discover any common experiences, 
perceptions, and expectations of science which characterize those who 
abandon science careers. 

Major objective. —The objective is t6 determine to what extent stu- 
dents who abandoned careers in science did so (1) because they felt 
there were limitations on their use of subjective perception and on 
their freedom of inquiry (2) because they expected greater external 
rewards, or (3) because they expected science to be more directly con- 
cerned with human welfare. 

Procedures . — A type of card sort will be given to an experimental 
group of 75 college seniors and recent graduates who have changed 
their Held of specialization from the natural sciences or engineering 
to the humanities or social sciences. The card sort will also be given 
to a control group of 46 highly successful senior science and engineer- 
ing majors who are continuing their training in science. The sample 
will be drawn from Brooklyn College, Ohio State University, and 
Stanford University. Each subject will be asked to sort a set of 
32 cards, each of which bears a statement that he is to consider 
advice he might wish to give a younger student who was seriously con- 
sidering becoming a scientist. After the card sort each subject will be 
asked in an interview to discuss the reasons for selecting each of the 
four cards which he places at the positive and negative ends of the 
distribution. He will be asked also to indicate the card bearing the 
best advice and the one bearing the most misleading advice, and 
his reasons for selecting them. Finally, he will be asked to identify 
any other pertinent issues not represented by any of the cards. Data 
on the subject’s grade average, the occupational status of his father, 
and his former and present major will be gathered. The ca*rd choices 
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Mint of t r 7 l e ' la, "r d lo ,dentif y individuals with a similar 
point of view (e g, those who regard a scientific career as providing 

an inadequate financial reward). The* choices will be subjected to 
m£r de ?- Cy f * C i° r a " al ' VS1S ,or ev 'dence as to whether the expected 

3,r,r s r ,“ c , ^ nre ,he usis ,or «* "> 1 ^ 0 *^,^ 

produce the clusters. Interviews will be used to establish whether the 

invilo ^ r™ UndersU>od " ,e c " rds ehosen in a way consistent with the 
investigator s interpretations of their choices, and to test and expand 
the implications of the card-choice patterns. 

Edoak Friedknbebo, Assistant I»rofe 8 sor of Proleot Vo 7R7 
Kd«c."„». Broca, r„ Course, Broo k ,rn. ™ e . r , 6 ^ 

January 1960-June 1901. 

Personality Correlates of Academic Adjustment 

S,l "! y 10 idemif >- the nonin. elleclive fac 

lo nv'rachievetnent and underachievement in groups of 
high- and low-ability college students. 

h f h 1Zf^r^ he ob > fc,ive is <° ascertain the extent to which 
their typical mod f ^ ^ loW ,billt - v “verachievem in 

their , s X::i;; J cr nt ,o ,he ,cademic » d » 

Procedures.— Data on freshmen who entered the State University 
f Iowa in the fall of 19,59 are already available from an entrance 

~W hiC, 7 m .*» - ‘he measure of general sc“ 

aptitude, from grade-point averages to be computed from grades ob- 
tamed at the end of the first semester and at the end of the year, and 
^ n " eSOta Mu,ti P hftaic Personality Inventory (MMPI). 

and^ow TlV ^ 6Xp ? nm f ntal ^ ou P s of high-ability underachievers 
and low-ability overaohievfers, groups of low, average, and high ability 

will be used to control for differences in ability and the possible non 

Irr tT h r 7 tWeen achievemenr^ompari- 

sons will be made between the various experimental and control 
groups for differences m profile elevation and shape on the MMPI 

L!*h 'V • ^ USe<i ‘° t6St f ° r the sWifioince of differences in 
psychometric patterns among various groups. If the F- tests are 

significant, individual tests will be made*to identify person^ con 

figurations unique to the underachievers and overachievers. Replica- 

^arge-scale ^sis^ ^ in8tituti<>n8 that adn «nister the MMPI on a 

L T^ n Erector, Uni- ProlLtNo.806. 

versity Counseling Service, Johr Orb Duration: 2- years. 

C*m* and A unto B. Hblrbur, Asslat- January 1900-December imi 
ant Profeaaors of Psychology, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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The Psychological Impact of the Public 2-Year College 
on Certain Nonintellectual Functions 


Problem . — This project attempts to determine, through a longi- 
tudinal study, whether there are changes in the ideology, personality 
traits, and values of college students associated with attendance in a 
2-year public junior college. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are ( 1 ) to determine whether or 
not subjects who have experienced two years of public junior college 
education differ significantly in ideology, personality, or values from 
comparable subjects who have not completed junior college, and (2) 
to assess the influence of different sizes and types of public junior 
colleges on the ideology, personality, and values of students who at- 
tend these institutions. 

Procedures . — The sample will consist of all full-time freshmen 
(about 6,000) entering six public junior colleges in California during 
the fall of 1960. The sample will be divided into at least three groups 
based upon the number of semesters of college work the subjects 
complete. Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale, a modification of Gough’s 
California Psychological Inventory, and All port,-' Vernon, and 
Lindzey s Study of Values will be administered in the fall of 1960 and 
again in the spring of 1962. Data will be obtained by mail from 
those students who have dropped out during this period of time. 
Tests of the significance of the differences of the means of various 
groups and correlations will be employed in the analysis of the data. 

Charles W. Telford, Professor of Psy- Project No. 914. 

chology and Walter T. Plant, Associate Duration : 2 years, 10 months. 

Professor of Psychology, 8an Jose State April 1960-January 1963. 

College, San Jose, Calif. 


Patterns of Development in Thought and Values of 
Students in a Liberal Arts College 

Problem . — This study traces the development in thought and values 
which occurs in students during four years in a liberal arts college. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to test the degree to which 
developmental schema, derived from annual interviews with students 
regarding their educational progress, are reliably observable by others 
studying the records of these interviews; (2) to identify the major 
cues used by judges in assessing student development; and (3) to as- 
certain whether or not equally reliable judgments can be made with 
condensed reports containing major cues. 
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Procedures— In 1954 and 1955 a scale called a Checklist of Educa- 
tional Views (CLEV) was administered to a group of Harvard and 
Radchffe freshmen in October and May. This test is designed to 
discriminate between dualistic thought- value (associated with either 
adherence to or opposition to authority) and contingent thought- 
value (associated with inquiry into circumstance and consciousness of 
ambiguity) in connection with educational issues. Thirty-one stu- 
dents, chosen for their scores on this measure, were asked to volunteer 
for interviews in the spring of each of their four years to report on 
their college experience. These interviews revealed that students 
who scored differently on CLEV on entrance into college and who 
exhibited different degrees of change on the retest, reflected these 
differences in the reports they gave of their college experiences. Pro- 
tocols of the recorded interviews yielded developmental schema reveal- 
ing the different responses that students made to aspects of liberal 
education which require inquiry into contingencies and tolerance of 
the ambiguities inherent in man’s efforts to understand himself and 
his world. 

In the present study the reliability of the schema will be tested by 
having judges place the protocols along the developmental schema. 
Also, a second set of data will be obtained from a revised form of 
CLEV to select an additional 80 volunteers who will be interviewed 
as they progress through college. The original schema will be tested 
with this new sample. From both sets of data, condensed student 
reports will be derived by controlled editing to illustrate a liberal 
education in process. 

William G. Perry; Jr., Director, Bureau Project No. 978. 
of Study Counsel, Harvard University, Duration: 4 years. 

Cambridge, Mass. August 1980-July 1904. 


Social Consequences of the Schools Project: Recruitment and 
V dues of Students at the University of Puerto Rico 

Problem ,— This project studies the trends in the social composition 
of the student body of the University of Puerto Rico since 1940. 

Major objectives .- The objectives are (1) to obtain descriptive data 
on the trends in the social composition of the student body of the 
University of Puerto Rico, (2) to determine the relationships among 
social characteristics, types of secondary school background, and 
academic achievement of the students at the university, (8) to study 
trends in curriculum choice since 1940, and (4) to assess the effects 
of the freshman-year experience at the University on values, attitudes, 
and occupational plans. 
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Procedures . — Data pertinent to the first three objectives will be 
obtained in two ways. Information from the University’s official 
records for 1944-45, 1952-53, and 1960-61 will be coded concerning the 
social characteristics, high school training, high school performance, 
university curriculum, and university performance for all members 
of the entering classes of those years. If necessary, the data will be 
supplemented with information from secondary school records. A 
paper-and-pencil questionnaire yielding data on social characteristics, 
high school performance, motives for going to the University, and 
occupational aspirations of high school seniors will be administered. 
To assess the effects of the freshman year on the values, attitudes, and 
occupational plans of the students, 12 students representing (1) the 
various colleges within the University, (2) high and low performers, 
(3) boys and girls, and (4) differing socioeconomic backgrounds, will 
be asked to keep diaries throughout the first semester of the 1960-61 
school year. Each week, after having read the diaries, an interviewer 
will interview each student in a nondirective way. A small number 
of faculty members will also be interviewed. Finally, interviews will 
be conducted with a sample of 200 students before they enter the 
University as freshmen in 1960-1961 and again at the end of their 
freshman year. The interviews will also be conducted with a control 
group of 50 who are admitted to the University but who do not come. 

Millabd Hansen, Director, Social Science Project No. 1018. 

Research Center, University of Puerto Duration: 2 years. 

Rico, Rio Pledras, P.R., and Leila September 15)60- September 1962. 
Sussmann, Assistant Professor of Soci- 
ology, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 

Mass. 


Cognitive Processes in Career Decision Making 

Problem . — This study identifies the cognitive processes involved in 
career decision making and the long-term effects of these processes on 
career development. 

Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to identify strategies by 
which an individual can overcome decision-making difficulty, (2) to 
assess the short-term effects of different causes of indecision and of 
different strategies on career development, and (3) to predict the long- 
term effect of indecision and certain strategies on the stability of 
occupational role acceptance, and (4) to {est the validity of the 
prediction. 
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Procedures. Each of the objectives will lie achieved by a separate 
substudy. The first substudy will involve longitudinal case studies of 
career decision-making in process; 10 male graduate students and 10 
male and 10 female undergraduate students lull be interviewed and 
tested for 2 hours every 4 weeks for 28 weeks. Tfce tests will include 
the Twenty-Statements Test of Self- Attitudes, a semantic differential 
test, the Allport- Vemon-Lindzey Study of Values, the Ghiselli Self- 
Description Inventory, and selected questionnaire items. This sub- 
study is designed to identify objective behavioral indices of changes 
in strategies and other important characteristics of career plans. 

The second substudy is designed to test predictions in regard to the 
short-term effects of different decision-making strategies. Each of 
approximately 60 students who will enter the Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration of the Carnegie Institute of Technolog}’ 
in September 1960 and 60 more who will enter in September 1961 
will complete a 12-page personal history questionnaire on the state 
of his career thinking, his past development, his most likely future 
course, and related items. The same subjects will be tested again at 
the end of the year and Mests of the significance of changes will be 
obtained. 

In the third substudy, the Personal History Questionnaire given by 
the author to approximately 300 men and women enrolled in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education in 1954 And 1955 will be 
readministered by mail. Scores on file for a large battery of person- 
ality tests, vocational interest inventories, and aptitude tests will be 
used to supplement the questionnaire data. The statistical analysis 
will be similar to that of the second substudy. 

Thomas L. Hilton, Assistant Professor Project No. 1046. 
of Psychology, Carnegie Institute of Duration : 3 years, 1 month. 


U nder graduate M arried and Unmarried Students 

Problem,.— This project compares the achievement and aspirations 
of undergraduate married students with those of undergraduate 
unmarried students. 

Mt%jor objectives. The objectives are (1) to determine to what 
extent married men and women undergraduate college students differ 
from unmarried men and women undergraduate students in academic 
achievement, stated attitudes toward their education and educational- 
vocational goals, and associated sociopsychological variables, and (2) 
to ascertain the expressed attitude of women and their husbands 
toward the future education of both members of the married pair. 


Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


August 11HIO August 11MK1. 


Comparison of Educational Achievement and 
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Procedures —A random sample for the study will be drawn from 
married undergraduate students who are not parents, married under- 
graduates who are parents, and unmarried undergrad uates.-, The 
sample will consist of 50 couples from the tirst two groups and 50 men 
and women from the third group. A questionnaire will be designed 
to obtain information on items such us educational goals, attitudes 
toward education, time for and conditions of study, current financial 
situation, reasons for deferring marriage or for marrying, recrea- 
tional activities, socioeconomic level of family of origin, and level of 
satisfaction with the current situation. Interviews will be conducted 
with about one-fifth of the sample, university records will be examined 
for information on academic aptitude and achievement, and Stem’s 
Activities Index will provide a measure of personality. In the 
analysis the various groups will be compared on the basis of the 
indicated variables. 

Catherine 8. Chilman, Assistant Profes- Project No. 961. 

sor of Family Relations and Child Duration : 2 years. 

Development, Syracuse University, October 1960- September 1962. 

Syracuse, N Y. 

A 

Contributions by Parents to the Cost of Higher Education 

Problem . — This project seeks to determine how far in advance 
parents begin to plan for the education of their children and how they 
raise the money. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are ( 1 ) to determine what propor- 
tion of parents contribute to the expenses of the college education of 
their children and the amount they contribute; and (2) to ascertain 
how contributing parents budget and plan for the education of their 
children. 

Procedures . — A probability sample of 2,500 families will be inter- 
viewed in conjunction with a separate on-going research program and 
will be asked a series of questions on education and the financing of 
education. Over half of these families are expected to have children 
under 18 years of age. To add to the sample a group of about 2,500 
families with children in college will be obtained from another national 
study. The interview schedule will include items designed to elicit 
information on the amount parents contribute to the expenses of their 
children while in college, funds accumulated prior to enrollment of the 
student, funds acquired during the period of enrollment, and other 
pertinent information from parents of enrolled oollege students. 
Parents of prospective oollege students will be asked questions con- 
cerning plans for financing their children’s college education. 
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Medians, means, and frequency distributions on the financial variables 
and sample distributions on replies to other questions will be pre- 
sented. Multiple repression techniques will be used to analyze expected 
and actual oollege attendance. 

John B. Lansing, Program Director, In- Project No. 708. 
stitute for Social Research, University Duration : 1 year, 4 months, 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. June li>50- November 1960. 


Institutional Characteristics and Programs 


Factors Influencing the Recruitment and Training of Intellectually 
Talented Students in Higher Educational Programs 

Problem . This study seeks to determine what manipulatable incen- 
tives are effective in motivating talented students to seek advanced 
training and to learn what types of college environment are conducive 
to scientific productivity and intellectual achievements, 1 

Major objectives. The objectives are (1) to ascertain the propor- 
tions of potential college students at given ability levels in the top 
third of the high school seniors in the Nation and in each State who 
do not enter college; (2) to evaluate the effects of incentives such as 
scholarships on the college attendance of these students; (3) to dis- 
cover the attributes of the students who are most influenced by such 
incentives; and (4) to determine the effects of different college en- 
vironments in developing exceptional intellectual talent and in' 
influencing students to enter graduate study. 

Procedures.— A 10-percent random sample (30,390 students) will 
be selected from those students who scored at or above the 66th per- 
centile on the National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test State 
subsamples will be proportionate to the estimated number of high 
school seniors in each State. The research will be conducted in three 
stages: (1) College attenders and dropouts will be compared with re- 
spect to vocational and educational aspirations, cultural atmosphere 
of the home, encouragement received from family and counselors, high 
school preparation, aptitudes, and other personal characteristics; (2) 
t il® effects of loans and scholarships and of public recognition on* en- 
rollment in college, choice of college, field of study, and continued 
attendance in college will be determined by comparing students who 
received loans and scholarships with those who did not; (3) scales 
will be constructed for assessing college environments and for defining 
variables of potential value in stimulating student achievement 


Donald L. Thistleth waite, Lecturer in 
Psychology, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, 111. 


Project No. 867. 

Duration : 2 years, 8 months, 
July 1959- January 1982, 
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Self -Directed Study: An Experiment in Higher Education 


Problem, This study attempts to develop and evaluate methods of 
university education in which the student is given greater than usual 
responsibility for his own education. 

Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to develop methods of 
instruction that encourage and permit each student to accept greater 
responsibility for his own education and (2) to determine whether the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes of college students can be modified in 
a positive direction through participation in a program of self- 
directed study. 

Procedures. Sections of 14 courses in 8 departments have been 
randomly assigned to either experimental or control group status in 
an ongoing experiment of self-directed study initiated under other 
support In addition, five other courses have been taught with only 
the self-directed study approach, since control group situations were 
not feasibl In this earlier phase of the research, generality of 
knowledge, stream of thought uLthe classroom, curiosity, the student’s 
hierarchy of educational values, and student cultural and intellectual 
behavior have been measured by various methods and the data coded 
and recorded. During the present phase of the research these data 
will be analyzed for central tendencies and outstanding performances 
by individuals. The effects of motivational and personality variables 
will be examined by' correlational techniques. 

Howard B. Gruber, Associate Professor of Project No. 761. 

Psychology, University of Colorado, Duration : 1 year. 

Boulder, Colo. September 1959- February 1961. 


Characteristics of Effective College Teaching 

Problem.— This study attempts to determine the relationships 
among a teacher’s characteristics, his teaching techniques, afad his 
effectiveness with various types of students. 

Major objectives.— The objectives are (1) to devise an instrument 
to evaluate student achievement in an undergraduate course in psy- 
chology and (2) to use the instrument to measure differential out- 
comes of the course as a function of the interactions among method, 
teacher personality, and student personality. 

Procedures. Sixteen objectives of an undergraduate general psy- 
chology course, confirmed as important by a survey of psychology in- 
structors throughout the country, will be used to develop an 
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instrument to measure student acliievement. Data are available from 
a previous investigation on the teaching methods used by 30 instruc- 
tors and tiie achievement motivation, affiliation motivation, and anxie- 
ty of students. In addition, personality measures will be administered 
to teachers and students, and observations will & made of student and 
teacher responses in the classroom. 

Wilbebt J. Me Reach re. Associate Pro- Project No. 850. 

lessor of Psychology. University of Duration : 3 years. 5 months. 

Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. January 1960-June 1963. 

An Experiment in the Coordination of Teaching and Library Staff 
for Changing Student Use of Library Resources 

Problem — This study assesses the effectiveness of a new social 
structure designed to coordinate the work of the faculty, students, and 
librarians in encouraging students to make greater use of the re- 
sources of the library. 

Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to appraise a structure 
established to attain faculty, student, and librarian coordination ; and 

(2) to explore new methods of relating the library to the instructional 
program. 

Procedures.—!:^ project will be concerned with the work related 
to i rary aspects of all three segments of a 3-semester course in social 
sciences and the last two segments of a 4-semester course in the natural 
sciences. During the first semester the project staff will work with 
14 members of the social science faculty and approximately 700 
students enrolled in the social science course. In the second semester 
the natural science faculty and over 200 students from the natural ' 
science course will be added. A coordinator and a librarian will 
cooperate with the faculty in deciding upon materials to be used and 
in devising appropriate methods to provide them ; graduate assistants 
will provide a number of bibliographic services. Data of three 
types will be obtained: (1) Group-observation techniques and inter- 
views will be used to describe the relationship between the library staff 
and th< teaching faculty, the contributions of librarians to curriculum 
planning, the acceptance of these contributions by the faculty, and the 
extent to which they were implemented in instruction; (2) the assist- 
ants preparing bibliographical material will be asked to note the 
kinds of materials the faculty were interested in, the kinds of materials 
they actually used, how and when they decided what to use, and what 
kinds of library services they used; (3) through observations and 
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interviews, data will be gathered on the students’ experiences in the 
library. 

Patricia B. Knapp, Library Consultant, Project No. 874. 

Monteltb College, Wayne State Univer- Duration: 2 years. 3 months, 
sity. Detroit, Mich. April 1960-June 1962. 


Higher Education of Southwestern Indians 
W ith Reference to Suecess and Failure 


Problem .— This study explores the factors related to the success or 
failure in higher education of Indians in the Southwest. 

Major objectives— The objectives are ( 1 ) to assdSs the current status 
of the Indians in higher education institutions; (2) to determine what 
institutions of higher education in the Southwest are doing in special 
programs for Indian education, what they plan -to do, and what they 
believe should be done; (3) to determine what various Indian tribes 
are doing in the area of Indian education, what they plan to do, and 
what they believe should be done; (4) to ascertain what specif 
factors should be considered in awarding scholarships to Indian 
students; and (5) to explore the reasons for withdrawal of Indian 
students from college. 

Procedures. — The status of Indians in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the Southwest will be ascertained from information already 
collected by various government agencies, Indian tribes, and others; 
interviews; and questionnaires from approximately 43 institutions of 
higher education in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah. 
Insofar as possible, information on the length of time in college, 
achievement in college, high school achievement, type of high school 
attended, future plans, and data from standardized test scores will be 
obtained for each of the 600 Indian students enrolled in these institu- 
tions. Interviews will be conducted with a random sample of approx- 
imately 100 Audents to obtain more detailed information on their back- 
ground and adjustment to college. Key persons in each tribe and 
college will be contacted to determine what special higher education 
programs are offered and should be offered for Indians. Indians who 
were enrolled from 1958 to 1961 and who have left school will be 
contacted to. find out their reasons for withdrawal. The methods 
used to. award scholarships to Indians will be cataloged and inter- 
preted in the light of factors which this study indicates are reliable 
predictors of academic success for Indians. 

O. D. McGrath, Dean, College of Eduea- Project No. 938. 
tlon, Arizona State University, Tempe, Duration : 2 years. 

Arl *\ September i960- September 1962. 
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The Influence of Academic and Student Subcultures 
in College and University Environments 

Problem , . This study explores the press or influence of certain 
academic and student subcultures in supporting or not supporting the 
purposes of the inst itution and the needs of the st udents. 

Major objective.— The objective is to determine to what extent the 
educational impact of a complex university varies with the proport ion 
of its students who identify with academic and student subcultures 
that are congruent with or in conflict with the various educational 
objectives of the university. 

Procedure *.- A total of 1,000 to 1,200 students from two or more 
large heterogeneous univtysities, two small and presumably homo- 
geneous colleges, and two or more institutions representing other 
points along the homogeneity-heterogeneity continuum will be chosen 
for this study. They will be selected from various academic subcul- 
tures (engineering, humanities, social sciences) and from student 
subcultures (athletics, publications, fraternities, and sororities), and 
they will be given the College Characteristics Index (CCI)< as a meas- 
ure of overall environmental press, and the College Characteristics 
Analysis (CCA) as a measure of subcultural press. A college satis- 
faction questionnaire will be administered to obtain a self-estimate of 
progress toward various educational objectives, a measure of the range 
and intensity of involvement in various extracurricular activities, and 
various items of background information. College records will pro- 
vide scholastic-aptitude test scores, cumulative grade-point averages, 
and measures of personality characteristics. Similar and contrasting 
groups of students, of colleges, and of subcultures within colleges will 
be identified on the basis of personality scores for students and en- 
vironmental press scores for the colleges. Group comparisons will be 
made to relate the characteristics of students to the characteristics of 
environments and subcultures and to yelate both of these (including 
the congruence or disagreement between them) to the various criterion 
mdioes of grades, satisfaction with college, and sense of progress 
toward various objectives. 

Bohbbt Pace, Chairman, Psychology De- Project No. 1083. 
partment, Syracuse University, Syra- Duration : 2 years, 9 months. 

cu * e ’ N,Y * October 1960- June 1963. 


RESEARCH ON: 

VI. OTHER ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


Occupational Choice, and Mobility in the Urbanizing 
, Piedmont of North Carolina 

Problem— This study attempts to formulate and test hypotheses 
the social and cultural factors which influence occupational 
decisions and career patterns. 

M ajor objectives .— The objectives are (1) to explore the orienta- 
tions of individuals toward groups wliich influence them, groups with 
which they would like to be identified, and groups whose approval 
'they desire; (2) to determine the value orientations of these individ- 
uals; ai d (3) to assess the relationship between those value and 
group orientations pnd occupational mobility. 

/ roceduresr—'l wo North C arolina comrtiunities will be studied. 
Within each, block samples of adult white male workers will be drawn 
and subjects will be interviewed to elicit information on reference- 
group and value orientations, work' histories (career mobility) of the 
older adults, and occupational choice processes (intergenerational 
career mobility) of the younger adults. In addjtiori, similar meas- 
ures will be used with white male high school students in two North 
Carolina communities and the data related to the occupational mobil- 
ity of the residents. Contingency tables will show association 
between variables such as upward mobility and degree of instrumen- 
talism in value orientation. 

Richard L. Simpson, Assistant Professor Project No. 722. 
of Sociology, University of North Caro- Duration : 1 year, 
ilna. Chapel Hill, N.G. August 1959- August i960. 

Development and Analysis of Experimental Designs for Ratings 


Problem .— This study proposes (1) to analyze for rate© bias a 
^ dimensional matrix where each rater rates each ratee more than 
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once on each trait and (2) to devise appropriate experimental designs 
for various situations where it is impracticable for every rater to 
rate every ratee on every trait. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to determine the various 
sources of bias in the ratee- rater trait repetition situation, (2) to 
evaluate numerically each source of bias, (3) to determine which 
designs remove or minimize the bias either experimentally or 
statistically. 

Procedures . — The first step will be to write each of the eight mean 
squares involving ratees in terms of the mean within-column variance 
and seven covariances; thus the mean within-column variance and 
each of the seven covariances will be expressed as a linear function 
of the eight mean squares involving ratees. The same procedure will 
be followed for the mean squares involving raters. From these first 
steps the nature of various biases and the experimental and statistical 
techniques needed to minimize them will be deduced. Finally an 
actual study will be conducted employing the techniques which have 
been deduced, and the ratings obtained will be compared with the 
results from other procedures, such as paired comparisons, complete 
triads, and rankings. 

Julian C. Stanley, Professor of Educa- Project No. 789. 9 

tion. University of Wisconsin. Madison, Duration : 1 year. 5 months. 

Wlfl- February 1960-June 1961. 

Parents' Education and Income and the 
Education of Their Children 

Problem ,.-— This study attempts to determine the extent to which 
families with low incomes perpetuate their status in the inadequate 
education of their children. 

Major objectives — The objectives are (1) to ascertain whether 
low- levels of education and income perpetuate themselves from gen- 
eration to generation, and (2) to determine the extent to which the 
present educational system is failing to provide for the children of 
low-income families. 

Procedures .— A representative sample will be drawn from dwelling 
units in the United States, and interviews will be conducted with 
the head of each spending unit in the dwelling. This will result in 
a sample of 3,000 interviews, about 600 of which will be from low- 
income families. During the interview, data will be collected on the 
past history of the individual, including his education, his background 
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during childhood, his recent experience in the labor market, his atti- 
tudes toward higher education, and his plans far the education of his 
children. Sincd the data will be collected as part of a larger study, 
an analysis of relationships among education, employment history, 
and motivation will be possible and should disclose — if it exists — the 
low-education, low-income syndrome and the reasons for its persistence 
from generation to generation. 

James N. Morgan, Program Director, Project No. 812. 

Survey Research Center, Duration : 1 year, 8 months. 

University of Michigan, March 1960-August 1961. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mass Communication and Popular Conceptions of Education: 
A Cross-Cultural Study 


Problem . — This study investigates the contributions of mass-pro- 
duced information and entertainment to the development of public 
images of education in (1) the United States, (2) a Western Euro- 
pean country, and (3) an Eastern European country. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to discover what por- 
trayals of teachers and teaching each national system of communica- 
tion makes available for mass consumption, and (2) to determine 
what forces, pressures, controls, and professional relationships affect 
these portrayals. 

P rocedures. — Cross- media trend data will be gathered from refer- 
ence guides and indexes, trade association and industry records. 
Content data will be obtained through a short period of rather com- 
plete monitoring and a longer period of selective monitoring of 
programs. A review will be made of motion picture scripts, the films 
themselves, and mass-circulation periodicals distributed in a given 
period through wholesale distribution. Publicity materials will also 
be analyzed. A fi >ld study will be made of decision-making processes 
that shape relevant content. Interviews will be conducted with execu- 
tives, editors, producers, writers, educators, and representatives of 
professional associations, and data on the decision-making process 
will also be obtained from trade, professional, and government 
records. 

Gbomb Gbbsneb, Research Associate Pro- Project No. 878. 
feasor, Institute of Communications Re- Duration : 2 years, 1 month, 
search, University of Illinois, Urbana, May 1960-June 1962 
III. 
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• Alaskan Native High School Dropouts 


Problem. This study investigates a problem which was uncovered 
m an earlier project, entitled A Program of Education for Alaskan 
Natives : the high percentage (in some schools over 50%) of native 
dropouts. 

Major objectives. — The objectives are (1) to attempt to discover 
reasons for the large proportion of native students who terminate their 
education prior to graduation and (2) to determine what schools can 
do to increase their holding power for native pupils. 

Procedures. — The study will draw its sample from approximately 
10 high schools in Alaska which enroll 50 percent or more native stu- 
dents; high schools in which native students are in a minority may be 
considered for comparative purposes. A large percentage of all drop- 
outs in the last 10 years for whom records are available will be sent 
questionnaires. A purposive sample of 100 students representing the 
three ethnic groups and several geographical areas will be selected for 
interviews. Approximately 100 parents of early school leavers will 
be contacted to determine their attitudes toward school and possible 
reasons for the students’ leaving. School officials will also be inter- 
viewed. 

Chakles Rat, Chairman, Division of Edu- Project No. 878. 
cation. University of Alaska, College, Duration: 2 years. 

Alaska. September 1960- August 1962. 


Response Patterns Associated With Group Counseling 

Problem. This study analyzes data collected in an earlier study 
(project 623 1 3 determine the extent to which certain factors influence 
interpersonal behavior and growth of clients in groups. 

Major objectives.— The objectives are (1) to determine to what ex- 
tent client growth is related to the topics discussed in counseling 
sessions and the persons who discuss them, and (2) to ascertain the 
extent to which the composition of a group of prospective counselors 
influences their interpersonal behavior in group counseling, and (3) to 
tj plore ways in which changes in clients’ behavior can be measured. 

Procedures. In project 623 four groups of gifted underachieving 
ninth graders and four groups of prospective counselors were provided 
group counseling in separate groups. Tape recordings were made of 
all of the counseling sessions; the counseling sessions for two of the 
ninth grade groups were also kinescoped. These recordings and kine- 
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scopes will supply the data for the current study. To attain the first 
objective, the interaction of both the ninth graders and the prospective 
counselors will be classified in terms of affect, referent, and topic, and 
four psychologists not connected with the project will arrange pro- 
tocols from a picture-story test in sequence, from pretests to followup 
tests, for both the ninth graders and the prospective counselors. The 
next step will be to determine whether or not chance could account for 
their success in arranging the protocols, which represent a record of 
client growth. To determine how members influence each other 
within the counseling group, the interpersonal behavior of the pro- 
spective counselors will be classified in the categories of approach, 
attack, and withdrawal. Analysis of variance, chi-square, and rank- 
order correlations will be used in analyzing the data. 

Mcujc M. OHLaEiv, Professor of Education, Project No. 934. 
and Paco C. Pnorr, Associate Profeasor Duration: 2 months, 
of Education, University of Illinois, Ur- June 1900- August 1960. 
bank, IU. 


Attitudes Toward Adult Education , by Social Class 


Problem * — This study explores the range of attitudes associated 
with participation and nonparticipation in adult education programs 
by middle-class and working-class groups. 

Major objectives . — The objectives are (1) to identify the segments 
of the general population disposed to some kind of educational activ- 
ity, (2) to determine what, if anything, keeps interested individuals 
from participating, and (3) to assess the role that an educational 
agency plays in determining the nature of its clientele. 

Procedures . — Depth interviews will be conducted with middle-class 
and working-class participants and nonparticipants of educational 
or cultural activities to explore their attitudes toward these activities. 
Ten interviews will also be conducted with educators of adults to ex- 
plore their attitudes toward educational participation in general and 
toward working-class participation in particular. Observations will 
also be made of adult education programs that have been classified as 
remedial, vocational, cultural, and general. Data from the depth in- 
terviews and the observations will be used to construct separate inter- 
viewing schedules for participants, nonparticipants, and adult educa- 
tors. The schedules will be used to interview 200 participants of edu- 
cational or cultural activities and 400 nonparticipants, middle and 
working class groups being equally represented; 26 to 30 adult edu- 
cators will also be interviewed. In addition, extensive interviews of 20 
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participants and 20 nonparticipants will be obtained to aid in the 
interpretation of the data gathered with the interview schedules. The 
interview data and observational material will be coded and analyzed 
to achieve the stated objectives. 

Jack London, Associate Professor of Project No. 1017. 

Adult Education, University of Califor- Duration : 3 years. 

nla, Berkeley, Calif. September 1960- August 1963. 


Education as an Instrument of National Policy 
in Selected Asian Nations 

Problem .— Tins study explores the way in which education is used 
by Asian nations as an instrument of national policy. , 

Major objectives .— The objectives are (1) to determine whether 
education is being viewed as an instrument of national policy in se- 
ected Asian nations, and (2) to ascertain how education contribute to 
the accomplishment of national goals. 

Procedures .— From preliminary discussions with the educational 
leaders of nations such as Japan, Free China, Hong Kong, Philip- 
p “ff» Vietnam ; Malaya, Singapore, and Indonesia, four nations 
will be selected for the sample. Outstanding scholars from the nations 
chosen will be invited to teach comparative education at Stanford 
University and to assist in planning for the study. Using interviews 
and analysis of formal papers, executive orders, speeches, and publi- 
cations, the investigator will determine the degree to which govern- 
ment officials and leaders in various aspects of national life are in 
agreement that education should be used as an instrument of national 
P ° !?' j The n . ational 8°als of economic, social, and political growth 

W aIu Tr eter T lned . by an ana,ysis of Sadies conducted by commissions 
of the United Nations, by the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, and by public and private bodies of the host nation. The educa- 
tional goals will be examined through curriculum publications, educa- 
tion journals, articles in the press, and classroom observations. The 
organizational structure of the educational system and the history of 
recent educational endeavors to reach national goals will be studied 
m a similar way. The material will be analyzed to ascertain the rela- 
tionships between national goals and educational purposes. 

Paul R. Hanna, Professor of Education, Project No 1032 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. Duration : 2 years, 5 months. 

August 1960- December 1962. 
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Life-History Correlates of Age Change in Mental Abilities 


Problem. This study explores the relationship between an individ- 
ual 8 pattern of living and the retention of mental abilities with age. 

Afajor objective . — The objective is to determine which experimental 
life-history antecedents are significantly correlated with the better or 
poorer retention of mental abilities with age. 

Procedures. The sample for this study will consist of the largest 
possible number of an original group of 127 males who were adminis- 
tered the Army Alpha Examination as college freshmen during 1919 
and retested during 1950. Each subject will be administered the Army 
Alpha Examination (on a standard time and double-time basis), a 
200- to 300-item life history form, and a test of organicity, such as the 
Clock Test or the Bender-Gestalt Test. The test of organicity will be 
used to identify subjects who show a marked pathology, and this 
group will be analyzed separately. The allowance of a double-time 
period will permit evaluation of the relative importance of speed and 
power in any performance decrement observed. The chi-squared test 
will be used to determine whether high and low criterion groups 
(scores on the Army Alpha) differ significantly in response to selected 
life-history items. 

William A. Owens, Professor of Psychol- Project No. 1062. 
ogy, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Duration : 2 years. 

September 196b- August 1962. 
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Investigators and Institutions Engaged in Cooperative Research 
Projects Contracted During Fiscal Year 1960 


Battig, William F University of Virginia 

Berdie, Ralph F . . _ . University of Minnesota , . . _ 

Biddle, Bruce J University of Missouri 

Bixler, Ray If University of Louisville. 

Blake, Kathryn. University of Georgia. 

Bledsoe, Joseph C — University of Georgia 

Boyd, G. R Troy State College. 

Boyer, E. Gil Rhode Island State Department of 

Education. 

Boyer, Roscoe A _ . University of Mississippi 

Brookover, Wilbur B Michigan State University 

Bryan, Roy C — _ _ Western Michigan University 

Button, Henry W — W ashington .University 

Carter, Richard F . Stanford University _ 

Cattail, Raymond. University of Illinois ~~ 

Charters, W. W. Jr Washington University 

Child, Irvin L Yale University 

Chilman, Catherine S Syracuse University 

Christian, Floyd T Florida State Department of Educa- 

tion. 

Combs, Arthur W University of Florida. 

Cook, Walter W University of Minnesota 

Cooley, William W Harvard University 

Crites, John O — 8tate University of Iowa 

DeHaan, Robert F Hope College 

Della-Piana, Gabriel M University of Utah.. 

Denemark, George W v University of Wisconsin 

Deutsch, Martin New York Medical College 

Dole, Arthur A University of Hawaii 

Drevdahl, John E University of Miami.. 

Easton, David University of Chicago 

Elam, Claude B Texas Christian University. 

Farquhar , William W — Michigan State University 

Fliegler, Louis A Syracuse University 

Foster, Julian F. 8 University of 8anta . Clara 

Freedman, Mervin B Vassar College 

Friedenberg, Edgar Z Brooklyn CoUege 

Gaeth, John H Wayne State University 

Gallagher, James J University of Illinois 

Garry, Ralph J Boaton University 

Gerbner. George.. University of Illinois 
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Glaser, Robert University of Pittsburgh 

Glassow, Ruth B . ... University of Wisconsin 

Goodstein, Leonard D . state University of Iowa ' 

Gordon, C. Wayne ^ University of California 

Gordon, Ira J University of Florida. 

Gross, Neal., . . Harvard University 

Gruber, Howard E ... University of Colorado 

Guetskow. Harold. .. . . Northwestern University . . 

Guilford, J. P . .. University of Southern California 

Hampton, Nellie D . l Q wa State Teachers College 

Hanna, Paul R . Stanford University 

Hansen, Millard University of Puerto Rico 

Hastings, J. Thomas . University of Illinois 

Hebeler, Jean R ...... . University of Maryland 

Heilbrun, Alfred B... State University of Iowa 

Hereford, Karl T Michigan State University 

Hess, Robert D. . ..... ... University of Chicago 

Hilton, Thomas L Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Hirsch, Werner Z.. Washington University 

Hoffsommer, Harold C University of Maryland 

Homme, Lloyd E University of Pittsburgh 

Hudgips, Bryce. B . . . Washington University 

Hummel, Raymond C._. . . . _. Harvard University 

Iannaccone, Laurence . Washington University ' ’ * ' ! 

Jacoby. Beatrice Queens College , 

James, Bernard. . University of Chicago 

James. II. Thomas Stanford University. 

Johnson, G. Orville. Syracuse University. ... 

Keislar, Evan R University of California 

Kennedy, Wallace A Florida State University 

Klopfer, Leopold E . . Harvard University 

Knapp, Patricia - - Wayne State University 

Kornberg, Leonard . . Queens College 

Lansing, John B — University of Michigan 

Levin, Harry . Cornell University ’ 

Levinson, Billey University of Buffalo 

Lewis, Edwin C Iow a State University 

London, Jack University of California. 

Lowell, Edgar L University of Southern California 

Maccoby, Eleanor E Stanford University 

Manuel, H. T University of Texas 

Maw, Ethel W Bryn Mawr College 

Maw, Wallace H University of Delaware 

McGrath, G. D Arisona 8tate University 

McGuire, Carson University of Texas 

McKeachi > Wilbert J University of Michigan 

McNeil, John University of California 

Mednick, Martha University of Michigan ' 

Mednick, 8arnoff A University of Michigan 

Meier, Marie — Queens College ■ _> 

Merrifield, Philip R University of Southern California.. 
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Morgan, James N 

Morphet, Edgar L_ . 

Morse, William 

Odell, William R 

Ohlsen, Merle M 

Owens, William A . ..... 

Pace, 0. Robert 

Perry, William G. (Jr.)_._ 

Petiold, Robert G 

Plant, Walter T . 

Proff, Fred C . _ . 

Quigley, Stephen P_ . . 

Rau, Lucy 

Ray, Charles K . . _ 

Reese, Hayne W 

Rimoldi, Horacio J. A.. 

Rokeach, Milton. 

Rosenbloom, Paul C 

Rothney, John W. M 

Runkel, Philip J 

Schlanger, Bernard B_ . . . 

Schutz, Richard K. 

Schutz, William C 

Sears, Pauline. 

Simpson, Richard L 

Smith, Louis M . . _ 

Smock, Charles D 

S lasts, Arthur W..I 

Staats, Carolyn K 

Stanley, Julian C 

Stewart, Joseph L 

Stolurow, Lawrence M . _ . 

Suppes, Patrick 

8ussmann, Leila 

Telford, Charles W 

TempUn, Mildred C 

Thistle th waite, Donald 

Thomas, Donald R 

Thorndike, Robert L 

Torrance, E. Paul 

Trippe, Matthew 

Van Riper, Charles 

Walling, W, Donald 

Weisbrod, Burton A 

Westcott, Malcolm R. _ 
Woodward, Mary F_ . _ 

Wright, E. Muriel J 

Zimmer, Basil G 
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Locations in Which Research Projects Were Initiated During 

Fiscal Year 1960 


ALABAMA 

Troy State College, Troy 

ALASKA 

University of Alaska, College 

ARIZONA 

Arisona State University, Tempo 

CALIFORNIA 

San Joee State College, San Joee 

Stanford University, Stanford 

Universityjof California, Berkeley 

University of California, Los Angeles 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara 

University of 804^ rn California, Los Angeles 
COLORADO 

University of Colorado, Boulder 

University of Denver, Denver.. .. 
CONNECTICUT 

Yale University, New Haven.. . 

DELAWARE 

University of Delaware, Newark. 

DI8TRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Gallaudet College, Washington. 

FLORIDA 

Florida State University, Tallahassee 

State Department of Education, Tallahassee 

University of Florida, Gainesville 

University of Miami, Coral Gables.. 
GEORGIA 

University of Georgia, Athens 

Hawaii 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu. . . . 
ILLINOIS 

Loyola University, Chicago 

Northwestern University, Evanston 

University of Chicago, Chicago 

University of Illinois, Urbans . 

INDIANA 

Purdue University, Lafayette 

IOWA 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Iowa 8tate University, Ames.... 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

KENTUCKY 

University of Louisville, Louisville 
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MARYLAND 

University of Maryland, College Park 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston University, Boston 

Harvard University, Cambridge 

Wellesley College, Wellesley. 

MICHIGAN 

Hope College, Holland 

Michigan State University, East I inni n g 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Wayne State University, Detroit 

Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 
MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 

University of Mississippi, University 
MISSOURI 

University of Missouri, Columbia 

Washington University, 8t. Louis 

NEW JER8EY 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick.. 

NEW YORK 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn... 

Cornell University, Ithaca 

New York Medical College, New York...!.. 

Queens College, Flushing... ... 

Syracuse University, Syracuse ' 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo 

Vaasar College, Poughkeepsie 

NORTH CAROLINA 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr 

RHODE I8LAND 

Brown University, Providence 

State Department of Education, Providence 
TEXA8 

Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth.. 

University of Texas, Austin.. 

UTAH 

University of Utah, 8alt Lake City 

VIRGINIA 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville . 

WE8T VIRGINIA 

West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

WI8C0N8IN 

University of Wisoonain, Madison 

University of Wisoonain, Milwaukee 

PUERTO RICO 

University of Puerto Rioo, Rio Pledras 
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JVo rw« 

818 The Identification of Kindergarten Children Least Likely to Show 

Spontaneous Improvement in Speech Sound Articulation 

833 Inductive Concept Formation in Normal and Retarded Subjects” 

845 Relation of Self-Image to Achievement in Junior High Sohool Sub- 

jects 

846 Motivational Factors Underlying Achievement of Eleventh-Grade 

Students 

850 Characteristics of Effective College Teaching 

853 The Role of the Elementary, Junior High, and Senior High 8choo*l 
Principal 

859 Relationship Between Perception and Learning in the Mentally 
Retarded 

862 Systematic Variation of Certain Conditions Related to Learning in 

the Mentally Retarded: Reinforcement 

864 An Experimental Evaluation of Machine Teaching: The Effect of 
Certain Learning Outcomes of Variations in Motivational Char- 
acteristics of the Learner and the Form of the Learner’s Re- 
sponses 

873 The Effect of Classroom Conditions on the Strength of Self-esteem, 

Achivement Motivation and Work Output of Elementary School 
Children 

874 An Experiment in the Coordination of Teaching and Library 8taff 

for Changing Student Use of Library Resources ......... 

876 Mass Communication and Popular Conceptions of Education:* A 
Cross-cultural Study 

878 Alaskan Native High School Dropouts. ...... ........ 

879 The Nature of Analysis and Synthesis and Classroom Conditions 

Which Facilitate or ifttard These Cognitive Processes.. ....... 

896 Use of Case Histories in the Development of Student Understanding 
of Science and Scientists 

906 The Schoolteacher: Social Values, Community Role, and Profes- 

sional Self-Image : 

907 A Linguistic Approach to the Education of AuraUy-Haodicapped 

Children „ 

908 Communication of Information in Elementary Classrooms 

914 The Psychological Impact of the Public 2- Year College on Certain 

N onintelieetual Functions 

916 The Nature and Formation of Spatial Concepts in Congenitally 

Blind Children Between the Ages of 2 and 5 

918 Relationship Between School Design and U tilixation and Personnel 
Interactions 

922 A Comparison of Especially Designed Art Activities with Tradi- 

tional Art Activities as Used with Mentally Retarded Children 
and Youth ■ 

923 Effects of Special Training on the Achievement and Adjustment of 

Gifted Children 

929 Teacher Perceptions of Administrator Behavior 

932 The Discovery and Guidance of Superior Students ’ * ~ * ’ * 

933 Improved School Adjustment of Underachieving Gifted Fifth 

Graders.. 

934 Response Patterns Associated with Group Counseling 
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935 A Study of the Preparation of Teachers for Schools in Culturally 
Deprived Neighborhoods 

938 Higher Education of Southwestern Indians With Reference to 

Success and Failure 

939 Changes in Schools Which Do and Do Not Send Staff Members to 

Training Institutes in Counseling..-: 

951 Trends in Post-High School Plans Over an 11-Year Period 

954 Standardisation of the Third iRevision of the Stanford-Binet In- 
telligence 8cale on Negro Eleritentary School Children in the 

Southeastern United States 

961 Comparison of Educational Achievement and Aspirations of Under- 
graduate Married and Unmarried Students 

965 Productive Thinking of Gifted Children 

969 Effectiveness of Educational Audiology on the Language Develop- 
ment of Hearing-Handicapped Children 

973 The Effects of Listening Training on the Auditory Thresholds of 

Mentally Retarded Children 

975 Education for Innovative Behavior in Executives 

*978 Patterns of Developmeht in Thought and Values of Students in a 

Liberal Arts College.. 

994 Understanding the Fourth-Grade 81ump in Creative Thinking 

1001 Verbal and Nonverbal Learning in Children, Including Those With 

Hearing Losses 

1001 Comprehension by Blind Children of Information Presented in 

Braille and Recordings at Various Word Rates 

1008 The 8elf-Coneept* of Elementary School Children in Relation to 
Their Academic Achievement, Intelligence, Interests, and 

Manifest Anxiety 

1015 Training in Problem 8olving 

'1017 Attitudes Toward Adult Education, by Social Class 

1018 Social Consequences of the Schools Project: Recruitment and 

Values of Students at the University of Puerto Rico. 

1020 Characteristics of Teachers Which Affect Students' Learning 

1026 Attitude Formation and Initiation Into the Teaching Profession 

in the Student Teaching Program. / 

1032 Education as an Instrument of National Policy in Selected Asian 
Nations 

1038 Selection and Training Programs for Vocationally Talented Pupils. 

1039 Structure and Process of 8chool-Community Relations. 

1040 Differential Cognitive Abilities 

1044 Resistances to Reorganisation of School Districts and Local Gov- 

ernments in Metropolitan Areas 

1045 Spillover of Public Education Costs and Benefits 

1046 Cognitive Processes in Career Decision Making 

1048 Textual Behavior and Its Function in Communication 

1051 Auditory Perception of Musical 8ounds by Children in the First 

Six Grades 

1062 Life-History Correlates of Age Change in Mental Abilities 

1067 An Evaluation of a Model for Guidance Counseling * 

1059 The Development of Discrimination Learning Set in Preschool 
Children, Fifth Graders, College Freshmen, and the Aged.. 
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1067 

1073 

1076 

1078 

1082 

1083 

1084 

1090 
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TUU 

Aptitude and Personality Measures Related to Creativity in 
Seventh-Grade Children 

An Evaluation of Climate Control as a Factor Contributing to an 

Effective Educational Program 

The Associative Basis of the Creative Process 

Procedures for Identifying Potential School Administrators'**!”] 
The Development of Basic Attitudes and Values Toward Govern- 
ment and Citizenship During Elementary School Years 
Explorations in Teacher Role 

The Influence of Academic and Student Subcultures in College 
and University Environments 

Teacher Leadership Styles in Relationship to Productivity, Morale 
and Achievement Among Seventh- and Eighth-Grade Pupils....’ 
Abilities of First-Grade Pupils to Learn Mathematics in Terms 
of Algebraic Structures, by Means of Teaching Machines. .. 

A Research-Oriented Elementary Teaching Program 
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